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LITERATURE. 
OBSERVATIONS ON UNIVERSITIES. 


We remarked in some cursory observations, 
which appeared in a former number of ‘ The 
Athenwum,’ on the subject of Universities, that 

merit a twofold consideration ; first, as re- 
tacles of learning, and secondly, as places 

of education. In the former point of view, the 
present establishments were regarded as deserving 
yeneration for their long and unfailing usefulness; 
in the latter, we incline to think they have, for no 
short period past, seasieedqnnaldensbty less respect. 

A university offers, it will not be disputed, 
certain advantages as a place of education, which 
fally entitle it to the confidence of the community. 
It is to be considered, first, that from the number 


. of men of science and high reputation collected 


within its walls, it is the best place to whicha 
young scholar can be sent to influence his passion 
for learning, and excite him to constant and vigor- 
ous exertion: secondly, that while elsewhere there 
are few men to be found who make literature so 


* much the business of their lives as to qualify them 


to become teachers, or who, if they be so qualified, 
are inclined to sacrifice their time and attention 
to the duties of such an office, there are in a 
university many who have been, for a long series 
of years, qualifying themselves for the occupation, 
devoting their whole minds to the particular 
branches of science they intend to teach, and who 
are ready to give up their time and talents to the 
business of instruction. A university, therefore, 
isin this respect’ the safest resort of a student ; 
ing him every facility in his pursuits, and 

iding him with tutors whose experience and 
ing give 4 sanction to their authority. 
Another important advantage to be met with in 
universities is the concourse of talent of every 
variety, both in kind and degree, and the impetus 
with which emulation, and the many feelings to 
which it gives birth, act on the student’s mind; 
for if ernulation be, indeed, as it is generally con- 
sidered, fairly to be made use of in the business 
of education, it is in a university it can be most 
successfully employed, and in which it will act 
in the most powerful manner. But, perhaps, the 
chief advantage which these establishments possess 
as seminaries of learning, or that which ought to 
be considered such, is the solidity of the views 
they endeavour to impart, the caution with which 
they inculcate any new principles, and the atten- 
tion they pay to the development of any bold or 
lofty system of philosophy before they receive the 
lowest or simplest of its dogmas ; all which, though 
opposite to what we should wish to see in a body of 
ed men, devoted to the advancement of know- 
ledge, and whose intellects should be stirred into a 
more powerful activity,is yet one of the most useful 
characteristics of a place devoted to the instruc- 
tion of those who want the strengthening supports 
of well-ascertained truth, rather than the intoxi- 
one f draughts ‘of a perpetually changing and 
system. Such are some of the principal 
advantages presented by universities as places 
of education. The drawback to the g they 
sem to offer are these: the examples which the 
e number of men of learning collected to- 
gether within their walls might be supposed to 
aford the you and ambitious student, are 
generally diminished into one or two solitary in- 
stances, and the others converted into examples 
of sloth, encouraged and supported by the pro- 





ceeds of a fellowship, or some college office. To 
the utility of the emulation excited in suc¥ estab- 
lishments, it may be objected, that the objects of 
contention are not, in the generality of cases, 
skilfully presented to the different aspirants ; and 
that if emulation be not sufficiently excited in a 
good direction, there are in such P aces so many 
causes of evil, that emulation will be converted 
into a channel that leads to vice, or to opinions 
of a tendency the most contrary to nobleness 
and truth. Again, it may be doubted whether, 
under any system of education, such as those at 
the universities, although the only one which, as 
their establishments are at present constituted, 
could be followed, the mind possess a fair chance 
for its full and proper development. It is, at 
least, a matter of great doubt whether the cautious, 
chastening, and regular method of proceeding in 
a university be more productive of benefit by the 
regular habit of study it induces, or more pto- 
ductive of ill by the necessity which the mind 
feels to work continually in the same method, 
and confine itself to a similar train of observation. 
The regular-bred scholar may acquire, by the 
means thus made use of, a facility in the arrange- 
ment of his thoughts, and a close and determined 
spirit of investigation; but the solitary student 
has the {advantage over him, if he be equal in 
mental power, in the superior freshness of his 
ideas, the more extensive views he takes both of 
men and things, and the rapidity with which. he 
asses from one subject to another, gathering his 
illustrations without fear from every branch of 
science, and ting each subject in a some- 
what new li che has collected some- 
thing from every other, to ornament or explain it. 
It is well known that Oxford and Cambridge 
ursue different branches of learning, as. the 
foundation of their instructions; the former em- 
ploying itself principally in classical literature, 
the latter on the different branches of the mathe- 
matics. They, however, in some degree assimilate 
their pursuits; Oxford making the classics the 
main object, but not neglecting the mathematics; 
and Cambridge, on the other hand, pursuing ma- 
thematics as the principal object in its system, 
but not failing to give a post of sufficient honour 
to classical learning. e preference in the two 
systems will, of course, be given by an inquirer 
according to his private opinions on the compara- 
tive value of the two branches of study. We may 
observe, generally, that the present state of 
learning in both universities is infinitely superior 
in itself, and as to the literary character of 
their officers, to what the universities themselves 
are as places of education. The systems they 
both pursue are too exclusive. They seem estab- 
lished by men who have never looked beyond the 
walls of their college, and never read any thing 
but the authorised works printed under thei own 
direction. Every thing doubtful, or net fully 
developed, should be rejected in a system of edu- 
cation; but where it is not necessary to restrict 
the exercises of the mind, or rather, where the 
mind may be better enticed and strengthened b 
a variety of objects than by one, it should be lett 
free to select from them at its will; and when, 
either from its waywarduess, or constitutional in- 
capacity, it is incapable of being filled with the 
more brilliant portions of learning, every induce- 
ment and facility should be given to its making 
those acquisitions which adorn and furnish, though 
they may not invigorate it. But the great evil of 





the systems at present in vogue, in both the 
universities, but especially in Cambridge, is, that 
they are not in any manner adapted to benefit 
that large class of students who are neither ready 
to employ themselves in a laborious course of 
reading, nor yet are willing to throw away 
their time. To these there is a strong obstacle 
opposed in the narrow circle of studies that form 
the course sanctioned by the university authorities. 
Classical learning in its technicalities, and when 
pursued through a labyrinth of criticism, presents 
any thing but an attractive appearance to the great 
mass of young men of even elegant minds. Ma- 
thematies is still worse; and the method made 
use of by the bad lite: politicians, who order 
the affairs of the universities, to escape the conse- 
quences of such a wretched plan, is the most 
bungling that eould have been contrived. Aware 
that not a hundredth part of the students under 
their care will even make the attempt at pursuing 
the course marked out, they have taken the odds 
and ends of different branches, and out of these 
endeavoured to make a sort of second course, for 
all those who may not be willing to devote them- 
selves to the criticising of Greek plays, or the in- 
vestigation of abstruse theories. Taking this into 
consideration, we are furnished with the strongest 
reasons that could be possibly urged in defence 
or support of the new establishments. The more 
education is valued, the greater will be the caution 
with which every plan of instruction is investigated; 
and the more popularity is acquired for science, 
the greater will seem the necessity of familiarizing 
the methods of instruction. It is, however, an 
undeniable Jact, that neither Cambridge nor 
Oxford has properly attended to the changing 
circumstances of the times, to the progress of 
literature itself, or to the advancement of the com- 
munity in knowledge and intellectuality. They 
thus want in the systems pursued the two 
great qualities which are essential to their useful- 
ness: applicability to the general wants of stu- 
dents, and adaptation to the present state of 
literature. Had they changed their systems, made 
them more adapted to be useful and popular, 
been guided by the signs of the times, and the 
appearance of new necessities in the state of the 
public mind,—had they done this before the pro- 
jection of the London University, it is more than 

robable it would never have been thought of. 
Men would have continued to regard them as the 
truest temples of learning ; as consecrated by time, 
and the great names that emblazon their records, 
to the work of national instruction; and would 
have only striven more and more to break down 
the fences, which either the extravagance of cer- 
tain ranks in society, or the illiberality of parti- 
cular ages, may, from time to time, have been 
building up. But they have persevered in a course 
which the experience of years night haye taught 
them was unfitted to produce any good; they have 
neglected to profit by the instruction which every 
thing that has occurred within the last fwenly 
years has afforded them, and the consequence is, 
that they will be obliged at length to alter their 

laus and systems; not out of a willingness, as 
it would appear, to exert their strength in the 
cause of general good, but because they have 
been compelled to do it for the sake of preservy- 
ing their proper complement of students. This, 
however, we trust, will be one of the effects 
produced by the establishment of the New Uni- 
versities; an effect which, though not perhspa 
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strongly contemplated in the minds of those who 
projected them, will be one of the best, and one 
at which the country will have greatly to rejoice. 
The next consequence to be contemplated 
is, the confirmed and solid improvement of the 
middle classes of the community in literature 
and science. It deserves observation, that, in 
a literary age, or one in which every body has 
more or less a taste for literary pleasures, there 
will almost necessarily be a prodigious number, 
both of false notions on literature, and unsafe 
principles of reasoning, abroad in the world. 
When this is the case, an object to be constantly 
sought after is, the strengthening of the active 
public spirit by the bands of sound and profitable 
learning, and the directing of it to the accomplish- 
ment of great and useful designs. ‘The establish- 
ment, therefore, of institutions, like the New 
Universities, in such a period as the present, is 
to be regarded as affording promises of very 
extended usefulness. Its natural effect will be 
to diffuse the best principles of science, to blend 
the more serious and important branches of 
knowledge with the lighter aud more popular 
ones, and to convert mere literary tastes and an 
appetite for novelty into a healthy desire after 
true mental improvement. The popular love of 
literature may thus be made one of the most 
useful passions that could be nurtured in the 
public mind. While it is left to itself, to be 
wasted. on the most trivial pursuits that offer a 
temporary excitement, or to become satisfied 
with the husks of knowledge, it had much better 
not exist in the community. But the only certain 
means of converting it into a principle of good, 
is the formation of solid plans of public educa- 
tion, This meets the danger; and overcomes it 
in the only manner in which any instrument of 
change or imp¥ovement can be ‘safely employed. 
t does that only which popular passion would 
never do,—lays a firm foundation for the super- 
structure, of which changing fancies andinventions, 
accumulating discoveries in philosophy, and en- 
larged stores of knowledge, are the materials, and 
which want but a solid basement to form a building 
of glorious appearance and lasting utility. If the 
New Universitics properly fulfil the design of 
their formation, they will do all this; and the 
people, both of the present and many future 
periods, will have to be thankful for their institu- 
tion. Another effect to be confidently looked 
for from their establishment is a revolution not 
only in the systems pursued at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, butinall those according to which other pub- 
lic establishments for education have been guided. 
By the system at present prevailing in public 
schools, lads are only assured of the advantages of 
knowledge, without being permitted really to 
enjoy any one of them; Bt ss it the fruit of 
a promsied land, which, im their journeying to 
they are frequently told of, but, before attaining 
which, they seem destined to die in the thorny 
wilderness of grammatical study. It will be, 
therefore, no small benefit to society, if any thing 
depend on right principles of education, to have the 
whole of this false and unprofitable system changed, 
and to sce our great and old-established grammar- 
schools uniting with their former objects of 
study the. acquisition of as much real, useful, 
and available knowledge, as the faculties of the 
pupils may be able to embrace and retain. That 
the operations of the New Universities will in a 
good measure effect this, there is little reason to 
doubt; and we may expect that this will be 
another occasion for triumph’ on the part of 
their advocates. We might proceed with men- 
tioning other effects which are to be looked for 
from the establishment ‘of these Institutions, but 
those already named, as some of its:probable con- 





sequences, will be stfficient to give an idea of their 
importance as objects*of national coneern, and 
as demanding the attention of every one who 
takes an interest either in the literary reputation 
of the country, or, still more, in the progress of 


Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, written by Himself, 


npirs, we endeavoured to give our readers an idea 
of the spirit in which they were written ; 
and, by numerous quotations, we attempted to 
clear up some doubtful points in the history of 
the Ex-Emperor of the French. 
article we shall attempt to trace the political and 
military life of the Duke of Rovigo himself; to 
discover who and what was this enthusiastic ad- 
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ROVIGO’S MEMOIRS. 





illustrative of the History of the Emperor Napoleon. 
Vol. If. Colburn. London, 1828. 


WHEN we noticed the first volume of these Me- 


In the present 


mirer of Napoleon—this bold and frontless censor 
of so many contemporary reputations. 
Anne Geon Marie Savary, now the Duke of 
Rovigo, was born at Sedan, on the 26th April, 
1774, and was the son of an ancien Major du 
Chéteau in that town. 
He was 15 years of age when the Revolution 
broke out, and he warmly embraced its principles. 
He was witness to the first labours of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and his youthful heart applauded 
the measures of that renowned body, which 
brought the people in contact with the King— 
which made philosophy the handmaid of law, and 
united law with royalty—and which would have 
consecrated the union of the throne with liberty, had 
not the aristocracy, by its counter-revolutionary 
intrigues, ruined the monarchy by wishing to 
perpetuate the slavery of the people. As he 
advanced towards maturity, he was witness to the 
Legislative Assembly, and imbibed the republican 
gentiments that were then afloat; and, at the age 
of 18, he entered into one of the 14 armies of 
citizens, which, in the name of an unbridled 
liberty, and combined with famine, assignats, and 
death, the Convention vomited forth against the 
coalition of European despots. He discovered 
talents and bravery in that tremendous struggle 
of one nation against all, but he is incom- 
petent to describe to the life that sublime and 
arduous effort which attached to the cause of the 
still doubtful liberty of France a million of men who 
fought without recompense, and bled under stand- 
ards not yet blended with renown. _Neither are 
his literary powers equal to the task of pourtraying 
that strange and unaccountable fanaticism which 
arose suddeniy above the barbarous laws and 
miseries of that moment, and which converted all 
the passions of France into a military phrenzy. 
Despair prompted to arms, and confederated 
Europe, then on the march to Paris, was speedily 
repulsed beyond the frontiers of France. 
In the earlier campaigns of the republic, Savary 
attained suceessively the rank of Captain and Chef 
de Bataillon, and became subsequently Aid-de- 
Camp to Generals Ferino and Desaix. He fol- 
lowed the latter into Egypt, and, while under the 
command of Bonaparte, he gradually lost his 
reed notions, and after having confounded 
independence with liberty, he speedily acquired an 
idea that equality consisted in obedience. He 
returned to Europe, applauded the proceedings of 
the 18th Brumaire, and the appointment of the 
Consulate. He followed Desaix into Italy, and 
was present at the battle ef Marengo ; and after 
Ahat victory, he was attached to the person of 
Napoleon in the quality of Aid-de~-Camp—hence- 
forth he never ceased to chaunt his praises, and to 
execute his will without reserve. 
He was afterwards sent by him to the depart- 
ments of the West, to direct the measures taken by 
the Consular Government against the emigrants 
sent by England to aes with the conspiracy 
of George Cadondal. When he returned from 
this mission, he became one of the principal actors 
in the assassination of the Duc d’Enghien, and his 
Memoirs. threw great light on that important 
event, though they neither justify the conduct of 
Napoleon nor of Savary himself. In these Me- 






leon to the arrest of that unfortunate Prince. th 
a military commission, presided over by Gen, 

Hallin, who transgressed every form and ey 
appearance of law, condemned him to death; t) 
a body of gen-d’armes, under the orders of Sayan, 
put the sentence into immediate exeentio, 
and that Napoleon, if he did not /orde, 
at least connived at this series of atrocity, 


18th Brumaire, and the elevation of his » 
ter to the Consular dignity, could not fai) 
applaud the act by which Napoleon 

the sovereign power, and _ proclaimed:hims 
Emperor of France. 
were created; the arms of honour, the noble y 
simple rewards formerly decreed for. bravery a 
courage, were forgotten and replaced by donation 
cordons, and titles. The citizens of the republj 
became the subjects of a Sovereign, and the Gey 
rals of liberty were converted into Marshals 
the empire. 
Divisions, and shortly after raised to the dignj 
of Grand aigle de la Legion d Honneur. He 3 
plays to us, in his Memoirs, the Emperor reign; 
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iolation of the rights of nations, instigated Nap, 
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Savary, who justified the exploits of 4 











New and lofty :digniti 













Savary was appointed General 









over every individual in France, and threatenis 
at the same time, with his armies, both Aust 
and England. At the head of his forces, he 
pears in the full splendour of his genius, and 
the first captain of the age; on the throne, 
assumes the attitude of kings, and, adopting th 
airs, identifies himself with them. He is the leg 
lator and the model of his own court, in the mi 
of the luxury and pomp which it exhibits; 
the observing eye of the spectator can scard 
recognise the conqueror as independent of 
forms and ceremonials of the conquered 
He summons the Pope from Rome to place 
imperial diadem on his head; he defeats at : 
terlitz the third coalition formed against Fra 
and, by the treaty of Presburg, unites the cro 
of Italy and Naples on his brow. He ; 
Hanover to Prussia, re-unites the provinces of 
Rhine with the Empire, erects Holland int 
kingdom ; and that original protector of so m 
republics returns to Paris, and, by asingle deq 
emanating from his omnipotence, converts 
all into monarchies, and places his brother 
these newly-erected thrones. 

Savary, who followed him in the campais 
Austerlitz, was, in the same war, sent on a mi 
to the Emperor Alexander, about whom he aff 
very interesting information. Savary,. who 
formly describes his master as desiring nothing 
peace, followed him again in the new cam 
which took place in the following yeer. 
tered Germany with him at the head of the f 
pag and was present at the taking of Bé 
He directed the operations of the siege of 
lin, which led to its capitulation on the 20th 
1806; was nominated General-in-Chief 0! 
5th corps on the eve of the battle of Eylau; 
formed eminent services at that of Friedland 
received, as a reward, the title of Duke of i 
and was present at the interview of Tilsit, 
brought on the peace, and. terminated the 
coalition. 

‘ Affairs being settled at Tilsit, the two Sove 
took their departure with the appearance of 
affection and esteem. The Emperor Napoleon 
panied the Emperor of Russia to the Jeft bask 
Niemen, where the Russian guard: was dri 
There the Emperors embraced ; and: Napoleo 
from his breast the cross of the Legion of Hono 
attached it to the button-hole of the grenadiet 
right of the front rank of the Russian guard, 
** You will remember that this is the day on whi 
master and I became friends.”’’ 

The ambition of Napoleon, whieh the D 
Rovigo exhibits under the features of wis 
moderation, was not satisfied with the ne# 
tries which the treaty of Tilsit* unite 
France; and, in the interior of that cout 
began to subvert all the forme of liber 
lished the tribunal, and created a new! 































































moral and philosophical truth. 


moirs it is broadly asserted that Talleyrand, in 





He began externally his plan of universal 
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chy; the Duchies of Paoma, Placentia, and Tus- 
cany, were united to France; Portugal was in- 
yaded by Junot; the blockade of England was 
decreed; and Spain, where Savary was sent on 
a special mission, becomes on a sudden the theatre 
of revolution, the plot of which is the abdication 
of the King of Spain and his family in favour of 
the Emperor of the French. Savary has been re- 

cached with being the willing instrument of 
Kspoleon in decoying the royal family to Bay- 
onne; but it appears that this reproach is ill- 
founded. He went indeed to Madrid, in order to 
explore the actual state of affairs, and to check 
the impetuosity of Murat. But he was actually 
resent at Bayonne at the scene of abdication, 
and at the moment when his imperial master had 
just received the news of the insurrection of 
Madrid on the 2d of May. 


‘The Emperor could not restrain his passion on read- 
ing these details. Instead of returning home, he went 
straight to Charles IV. I accompanied him. On en- 
tering, he said to the King—‘ See what I have reeeived 
from Madrid: f cannot understand this.’ The King 
read the Grand-duke of Berg’s despatch ; and no sooner 
finished it than, with a firm voice, he said to the Prince 
of the Peace, “‘ Emanuel, send for Carlos and Ferdi- 
nand.” They were in no haste to obey the call; and, 
in the mean time, Charles IV. observed to the Empe- 
ror—‘‘ I am much deceived if these youths have not had 
something to do with this business. I am very vexed, 
but not surprised at it.” 

*TheInfantes arrived at last, both of them, 1 believe, 
though of that I am not quite certain, as I have some 
recollection of Don Carlos being slightly indisposed at 
this time. However, the Prince of Asturias came, and 
entered his father’s apartment, where were also the 
Emperor and the Queen his mother. 

‘We did not lose a word of what was said to him on 
this occasion : the Prince of the Peace listened along 
with us. Charles IV., in a severe tone, asked, ‘‘ Have 

ou any news from Madrid?’ We did not hear the 
Prince’s answer ; but the King sharply replied, ‘‘ Well, 
Ican give you some.’ He then related what had taken 

lace, saying, “ Do you think to persuade me that you 

ave had nothing to do with this pillage (such was the 
word he used)—you or the wretches who govern you? 
Was it for the purpose of making my subjects be mas- 
sacred that you were in such haste to hurl me from the 
throne? Tell me, do you expe:t to reign long by such 
means ? 

*** Who has advised you to this monstrous transac- 
tion? Are you ambitious of no other glory than that 
of an assassin? Why do you not speak ?” 

‘The Prince made no answer; at least we could 
scarcely hear the sound of bis voice; but we distinctly 
heard the Queen say— 

** Well! I have often told you that you would bring 
Tuin on yourself. See what you have brought yourself 
to, and us also. Would you not have had us massa- 
cred too had we stayed in Madrid ?—How could you 
have prevented it ?”’ 

‘It is probable that the Prince of the Asturias conti- 
nued silent, for we heard the Queen say—‘ Why don’t 
you speak ?. This is always the way with you; for 
every new folly you have nothing to say.” 

‘Ferdinand wasquite cast down. ‘The Emperor’s 
pereee seemed to embarrass him terribly, and yet we 

eard the Emperor speak in a mild tone to him. He 
said— 

*** Prince, hitherto I had formed no resolution respect- 
ing the events which have brought you hither ; but the 
blood shed at Madrid has made me come to a determi- 
nation. This massacre must be the work of a party 
which yon cannot disavow ; and 1 will never recognise 
as King of Spain one who has broken the alliance which 
solJong united that country to France, by, causing the 
assassination of French soldiers, at the very time, too, 

he was soliciting me to sanction the impious act 

by which he wished to ascend the throne. Yon see the 

result of the bad connsels by which you have been mis- 
: you have only them to blame. 

‘© } have no engagements excep twith the King your 
father; “Isrecognise him only, and I shall immediately 
reconduct him to Madrid if he wish to.go back to that 
City.” 

Charles IV..here observed earnestly—“‘ No, I do not 
wish it, What should I do in a country where he has 
inflamed all the passions against me? I should only 
meet with insurrections every were ; and, after having 
been so fortunate as to pass without loss through aly 





the convulstons‘of Eurape, ‘shall I dishonour my old 
age by making war on the provinces I have had the 
happiness to preserve, and send my subjects to the 
scaffeld?—No, I will not. He will manage that busi- 
ness better than I.’’ Then, looking at his son, he said 
—“* Do you fancy then that there is no difficulty in 
reigning ? Think on the evils you are bringing on Spain. 
You have followed bad advice. Ican do nothing more. 
You must get out of the scrape the best way you can. 
I will have nothing to do with the affair: so go about 
your business.” 

‘ The Prince withdrew, and was followed by the Spa- 
niards of his party who were waiting for him in an ad- 
joining apartment. 

‘After this scene, it was amusing to see how the Spa- 
niards who came to Bayonne with the Prince of the 
Asturias humbled themselves before the father, of 
whom they spoke so much ill before he arrived. They 
would now have kissed the earth under his footsteps. © 

‘The Emperor continued a full quarter of an hour in 
company with Charles [V., and returned to Marac on 
horseback. He did not ride so fast as he was used to 
do. On the way he said to ns—*‘ None but a person of 
a bad disposition could have entertained the idea of 
poisoning the old age of so respectable a father.’ At 
the same time, he dispatched an officer to tell the Prince 
of the Peace that he wished to see him at Marac. 

‘ The day did not pass over until he came to a decision 
respecting the Prince of the Asturias, his brother Don 
Carlos, and their uncle, the Infante Don Antonio. 
Being all three enemies of Charles IV., it was deter- 
mined that they should not return to Spain. How they 
were to be disposed of was next considered. 

‘A negotiation was opened with Charles IV. He did 
not wish to return to Spain; such, at least, was his 
public declaration. Besides, he would not have gone 
back without the Prince of the Peace, to whose ser- 
vices he had been accustomed during a long series of 
years ; and as the Prince had many offences to revenge 
and resentments to dread, sanguinary scenes would 
have unavoidably occurred. Both, indeed, looked with 
alarm at the consequences of their return. There was 
a moment of indecision ; but at last Charles IV. soli- 
cited from the Emperor an asylum in France, and ceded 
to him all his rights in Spain. The same cession was 
made by the two Infautes,’ 

The King of Spain consented to abdicate the 
crown for himself and his family; but in spite of 
what M. Savary says, it was nothing more than 
selling the independence of the Spanish nation; 
and the courageous resistance which Spain never 
ceased to oppose to the establishment of her 
new master, constituted a noble sacrifice to 
the sacred rights of nations. .The Spanish in- 
surrection, in spite of the opinion of the Duke 
of Rovigo, was as lawful.a war as that which 
immortalizes the arms of Freneh liberty; and 
as the usurpation over Spain was one of the 
greatest political crimes of Napoleon, the re- 
sistance of the Spanish nation was the grand 
lever that operated to his downfull. At first 
neglected by ali the other powers, Spain felt 
within herself that energy which France, that 
attached her involuntarily, had given the ex- 
ample of in 1793. That people interposed like a 
barrier of brass between the investiture and the 
possession, and proelaimed, arms in hand, the 
— manifesto of legitimacy, and national de- 

ence. Europe, which at first had only ap- 
plauded this generous enthusiasm, shortly after 
seconded that noble movement; the interview at 
Erfurt could not prevent the new coalition which 
was forming against France, and which Napoleon, 
still victorious, succeeded in defeating at Wagram ; 
but after the victory, that which all the combined 
Kings. of Europe were unable to effect, was 
nearly aecomplished by an unfortunate young 
man. 

*The Emperor wus passing some regiments of the 
line in review in ‘the court of the palace of Schénbrunn 
towards the end of September: those parades were 
always attended by an immense concourse of people ; 
and sentinels. were stationed at a certain distance from 
each other to keep off the crowd, 

The Emperor had just descended the flight of steps 
leading out of the palace, and was crossing the court- 
yard on his way to the right of the regiment forming 
the first line, when a young man of genteel appearance 
sprang from the crowd, in the midst of which he had 





been waiting the Emperor’s arrival, came up to him, 
and asked permission to speak. As he only explained 
himself in broken French, the Emperor told General 
Rapp, who stood by, to inquire what the young man 
wanted. General Rapp came up, but not understand- 
ing what he said, he considered him as a troublesome 
petitioner, and desired the officer of gendarmerie on 
duty to remove him. This officer called one of his 
subalterns, and had the young man removed from the 
circle without taking any further notice of him. The 
subject was no longer thought of, when, just as the 
Emperor was returning to the right of the line of 
troops, the same youth, who had gone round the crowd, 
rushed out at another point, and again came up to 
address the Emperor, who replied to him, ‘I cannot 
comprehend what you say—speak to General Rapp.” 
The man held his right hand in his breast, as if to 
draw out a petition, when the Prince of Neufchatel, 
taking him by the arm, said to him, ‘‘ You are importu- 
nate, sir; you have been desired to speak to General 
Rapp.” During this interval of time the Emperor had 
advanced ten paces along the front of the troops, and 
Rapp had followed him. The Prince of Neufchatel 
therefore told the officer of gendarmerie to lead the 
man out of the circle, and prevent his again importun- 
ing the Emperor. 

The officer of gendarmerie was vexed at being thus 
under the necessity of sending this man away for the 
second time. He had him treated rather roughly by 
the gendarmes ; one of whom, on seizing him by the 
collar, discovered that he kept something concealed in 
his breast, close to which was found a large new kitchen 
knife, the blade of which was wrapped up in a scabbard 
made of several sheets of brown paper, sewed together 
with coarse thread. The gendarmes took him to my 
quarters, whilst one of them went in search of me. 
His history may be summed up in a few words. 

This youth was the son of a Protestant minister at 
Erfurt: he was not more than eighteen or nineteen 

ears of age, and had a most effeminate countenance : 

e had undertaken to kill the Emperor, because he was 
told that the other sovereigns would never make peace 
with him ; and as the Emperor’s power predominated 
over theirs, he saw no other means for his country to 
be soon at peace except by dispatching the Emperor. 

He was asked what were the books he usually read.— 
“* History,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ and of all those I have read, 
nothing has so much excited my emulation as the life 
of the Virgin of Orleans, because she had freed France 
from the yoke of her enemies ; and I felt desirous of 
imitating her example.” 

He had left Erfurt of his ows accord, taking with 
him a horse belonging to his father which he had been 
under the necessity of selling on the road in order to 
supply his wants ; and he had written to his father not 
to be uneasy about the horse ; that he had made use of 
it in order to accomplish a journey which he had un- 
dertaken to perform; adding, that his name would 
shortly be heard of. He had stayed two days in Vienna, 
in order to obtain information respecting the Empe- 
ror’s habits, and had already been at the parade on a 
former occasion to rehearse his part, and fix upon the 
spot where he should station himself. He then went 
to acutler, where he purchased the enormous kitchen 
knife found upon him, and returned to the parade for 
the purpose of carrying his design into effect. 

Whilst the young man was making this acknowledge- 
ment to me, the soldiers on parade were filing off, and 
did not overtake the Emperor until he had returned to 
his closet, where 1 informed him of the danger to which 
he had unsuspectingly been exposed. General Rapp 
bad already told him of it, and he refused to credit the 
report until l exhibited the knife seized upon the man’s 
person; when he said, with a half-suppressed smile, 
* Sh! there must be something in the matter ; send for 
the young man ; I wish to see him.” 

He retained near his person the general officers who 
had attended the parade, and who were still in the 
apartments of the palace, and was speaking to them of 
this adventure when I came up with the youth. ‘The 
Emperor, on first seeing him, exclaimed, in a tone of 
compassion, ‘‘ Oh! the thing is quite impossible ; this 
is but a lad.” He then asked him if he knew the Em- 
peror. ‘Yes, Sire,” replied the stranger, with the 
utmost composure. 

The Emperor.—‘ Where, then, have you seen me ?”’ 

Reply —*‘ At Erfurt, Sire, last spring.” 

The Emperor.—* Why did you wish to assassinaic 
me?” 

Reply.—“‘ Because, Sire, your genius soars far above 
that of your enemies, and has rendered you the scourge 
of our country,” 
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‘The Emperor.— But Idid not begin the war: why 
do you not kill the aggressor ? there would be less in- 
justice in your doing so.” 

‘ Reply.—‘ I admit, Sire, that your Majesty is not the 
author of the war ; but as you are always stronger and 
more successful than all the other sovereigns put toge- 
ther, it was much easier to kill you than to kill your 
enemies, who exceed you in point of numbers, though 
they are less to be feared, because your talents are of a 
higher order.” : 

‘The Emperor.—* How would you have tried to kill 
me ?”” 

* Reply.—“ I intended to ask you if we should soon 
have peace ; and if you had not answered my question, 
I should have plunged the knife in your heart.” 

‘ The Emperor.—“ But the officers who surround me 
would have arrested your arm before you could have 
struck me, and they would have torn you to pieces.” 

‘Reply,—* I was aware of that, but was fally prepared 
to die in the attempt.” 

«The Emperor.—“ If I were to order you to be set at 
liberty, would you return to your parents, and abandon 
your project ?” 

‘ Reply —‘‘ Yes, Sire, if we had peace; but, if the 
war continued, I should catry it into effect ?” 

‘The Emperor summoned to his presence Doctor 
Corvisart, who, had lately been ordered from Paris to 
Vienna, where he had just arrived. As he happened to 
be at that moment in the Emperor’s apartments, he 
made him come in, and without explaining any thing 
beforehand, desired him to feel the young man’s pulse, 
and asked in what condition he found it. M. Corvisart 
replied, that the pulse beat rather quick, but that the 
man was in good health; and that his state of agita- 
tion was only the effect of a slight nervous emotion. 
“* Well, then,” said the Emperor to him, “ this youth 
has just accomplished @ journey of a hundred leagues 
for the purpose of killing me.’’ He then related what 
had taken place. 

‘ ‘The wretched young man was taken back to Vienna, 
brought before 4 council of war, and exeeuted. He 
had been thrown into prison at Vienna, when the Em- 
peror took his departure for Paris without issuing any 
order respecting him. -Such details did not concern 
him ; and the authorities who delivered up Vienna to 
the Austrians, sent the young man before a military 
commission, and exhibited to the court the documents 
against him. It would have been a hazardous experi- 
ment to let him loose again upon society,’ 

It was after the campaign of Wagram that 
Napoleon divorced Josephine, and united him- 
self with a princess of Austria; he then gave the 
portfolio of the Minister of General Police to his 
faithful Savary.. The present memoirs are full of 
details respecting these important events—we 
shall extract only the three following pages, as the 
most interesting in the volume: 

THe Empress JOSEPHINE. 

‘ The formalities of the divorce having been gone 
through, the Empress took leave of the Emperor, and 
retired to her apartment, which was on the ground- 
floor. In consequence of arrangements agreed upon 
beforehand, she took her departure the next morning 
for Malmaison, where she fixed her residence. The 
Emperor likewise departed the same day for Trianon, 
feeling an aversion to remain alone in that immense 
palace of the Tuileries, which constantly brought the 
Empress Josephine to his mind. She descended from 
the highest rank in the state with great resignation, 
saying that she was amply repaid for the loss of ho- 
nours by the consolation of having obeyed the Empe 
ror’s will. In‘quitting the court she drew the hearts 
of ajl its votaries after her ! she was.endeared to all by 
a kindness of disposition which was without a parallel. 
Her condescension to every one was as great when she 
became Empress as previously to her elevation: she 
was profuse of her bounties; and bestowed them with 
such good grace, that the partakers of them would 
have deemed it an act of: incivility to refuse her: no 
applicant ever left her presence with empty hands. 
She neyer did the smallest injury to any one in the days 
of her power ;,her very enemies found in her a pro- 
tectress : not, a,day of her life but what she asked a 
favour for some person, oftentimes wholly unknown to 
her, but whomshe found te be deserving of her pro- 

tection. She placed many families in a state of eom- 
parative independence, anc was’ surrounded of late 
years by a swarm of children, whose mothers had been 
married and settled in life through her bounties. Ma- 
levolence made it a reproach to her that her expenses 
bordered upon prodigality. Ought this to be laid to 





her charge? The same scrutinising spirit did not de- 
scend to inquire into what she laid out in the education 
of children belonging to indigent parents: no notice 
has been taken of what she distributed in charities 
amongst private families. Regardless of self, her whole 
time was engaged in attending to the wants of others. 
Every one regretted her for the Emperor’s own sake ; 
for it was well known that she never spoke to him 
otherwise than in favourable terms of all those who 
were about his person. She was even of service to 
M. Fouché, who had, in some measure, attempted to be- 
come the instrument for bringing about her divorce a 
twelvemonth sooner than it took place. 
* During her stay at Malmaison, the high road from 
Paris to that residence presented, even in bad weather, 
the appearance of a procession. Each one deemed, it 
his bounden duty to presenthimselfthere at least once a 
week.’ 

Tue Empress Maria Louisa. 
‘On her return from this voyage to Belgium, the 
Empress had already formed some idea of the French 
nation : she had been greeted with acclamations where- 
ever she appeared, and began to fainiliarise herself with 
a country where the present was to her a flattering au- 
gury of a long life of uninterrupted enjoyments. The 
excellecnt education she had received afforded her the 
conviction that a woman ought not to be self-willed, 
since she knew not to whose hands her future fate might 
be committed. Such, indeed, was her disposition, that, 
had it been proposed to her to live in a wilderness, she 
would not have found it in her heart to raise the small- 
est objection. This perfect passiveness of habit proved, 
at a latter period, of serious injury to us, 
‘ She was already inspiring the French with a warm 
attachment to her person ; and it was already a source 
of congratulation to all that they had a sovereign free 
from the influence of intrigue, disposed to think well of 
every one, and accordingly deaf to all idle court talk. 
Those who only appeared now and then at court, and 
who therefore saw less of her character, mistook for 
a frigid disposition that natural timidity, which never 
left her while she remained on the French soil. Such 
persons were in error, and their judgment was praba- 
bly misguided by their bringing the old court of Ver- 
sailles to their minds, and adopting an unfavourable 
bias from ancient recollections. Another circumstance 
which contributed to the timidity of the Empress during 
the first months of her residence in France was, that she 
spoke French less fluently at that early petiod than she 
afterwards did. She was well acquainted with the lan- 
guage ; butina conversation, where she was under the 
necessity of weighing every word, some attention was 
required to the structure of our phrases, which placed 
her, asit were, under the necessity of translating in her 
own mind, from the German phrase which was familiar 
to her, into the French language, the expressions of 
which were not so readily at her command. 

‘She never discovered how greatly this slight but 
visible embarrassment enhanced the graces of her per- 
son inthe eyes of every beholder.’ 

‘ When this appointment was made known through the 
next day’s Moniteur, no one would give credit to it. 
Had the Emperor nominated to those functions the 
ambassador of Persia then in Paris, the circumstance 
would not have created greater apprehension. I was 
deeply mortified at perceiving the unfavourable impres- 
sion produced on the public mind by the appointment of 
a general officer to the ministry of police; and had I not 
felt myself strong in the consciousness of rectitude, I 
never could have had the courage which was so neces- 
sary for bearing up against the illiberal remarks of 
which I was the subject. 

‘Twas a cause of terror to all; every one was making 
preparations for leaving Paris; nothing was spoken of 
but exiles, imprisonments, and measures of still greater 
severity ; and I verily believe, that the report of a 
plague on some point of the coast could not have oc- 
casioned a greater dread than my nomination to this 
department. In the army, where the nature of its du- 
ties was little understood, the event created the less 
astonishment, as it was the general opinion that I al- 
ready exercised some controul over the ministry of po- 
lice. 1 can, however, declare npon my honour, that, 
until this appointment, I was never entrusted by the 
Eniperor with any mission in any way connected with 
it, except on the two occasions I have already noticed. 
The individuals who spread this report amongst the 
troops were the very men who, as is usually the case 
on such occasions, were foremost in denounting their 
companions whenever an opportunity was afforded 
them of doing so. By throwing the suspicion upon 
me, they succeeded in screening themselves. Their re- 
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the secret, which affected them, and not myself; but, 
spirit of moderation should not be mistaken for a wan, 
of recollection.’—P. 214-215. 

This latter paragraph gives us an idea of the 
opinions entertained at Paris respecting the 
Duke of Rovigo, and from the date of his noyj. 
nation to the Ministry of Police, his memoirg be. 
come more interesting, and we have reason ty 
hope that the volume now before us, full as it jy 
of narratives of battles and encounters wit) 
which the public has been already glutted, wi) 
make room for others, in which the agreeable anj 
pleasant anecdotes, as well as the curious djs. 
coveries, and secret intrigues which have bee, 
held forth to us, will occur more frequently thay 
they have in the former part of the work. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF ROYALTY. 


Recollections of Royalty, from the Death of Willian 
Rufus, in 1100, to that of the Cardinal York, the lay 
lineal descendant of the Stuarts, in 1807. By Charle 
C.tJones, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 2 vols. 8yo, 
Price 1/. 5s. Saunders and Otley. London, 1828, 








Boru the antiquary and the romancer will fin 
the contents of these volumes fertile in materi: 
for their respective arts. Mr. Jones has, j 
some measure, followed the steps of Mr. D’Isra 
in his labours, but has turned his attention mor 
to the curiosities of civil than literary history 
Our national chronicles are remarkably adapte 
to reward the researches of these and simi 
writers. They are replete with personal ane 
dote; with memorials, that give a bold aw 
lively picture of manners, in their different perio 
of refinement, and the doubtful points of our hi 
tory are sufficiently numerous to excite the cu 
osity, and offer a reward to the diligenee; of 
inquirer. The people of this country are, hor 
ever, less than those of any other, curious 4 
specting the minuter facts of their history. Ma 
of the most valuable documents have been ke 
unexplored till their existence has been almo 
forgotten; and it is probable, that to the pop 
apathy respecting circumstances not cong 
cuously important, may be attributed the defed 
of most of the histories best esteemed in 
country. The patient investigation, therefore, 
our national antiquaries, who give the result 
their researches to the public in a popular fo 
merits well of their countrymen. By bringi 
new and authentic illustrations of facts, bef 
received on little more than assertion, opinid 
can be better and more safely formed on hithey 
disputable points. The readers of general | 
tory are taught the necessity of caution and « 
mination, even in the perusal of the ordinary 
tails of the narrative; and, being possessed of 1 
terials for judging, are less exposed to the dan 
of partial views and prejudices. 

The plan of Mr. Jones’s work is the best 
could have followed in the disposition. of hiss 
ter. He divides it into so many sections, ine 
of which is recorded some fact illustrative | 
particular king’s reign or character, Many 
these are such as the ordinary reader isto 
unacquainted with, and will well reward his # 
tion, both for their curiosity and relative 
portance. We give the following extracts 
culculated to afford some idea of the conten! 
the volumes : 

Character of Richard I. 

‘ Richard, the second of our Plantaganet race, 
lived long in Provence. Himself a poet, he invi 
his court many of the French troubadours, oF 
strels, whom he loaded with honours and rewards; 
he became a munificent patron of literature, of chi 
and of arms. It may be presumed that, in bis 
tion of the ‘ sons of song,’ the royal bard was ™ 
ficient in taste and judgment. Three only of his 
strels’ names are on record: Blondell de Nesle; 
quet of Marseilles ; and Anselme Faydett of Av# 
but of these, the two latter had the. high how 
being celebrated, and occasionally even imita® 
Dante and Petrarch. Faydett, a profuse and¥ 
ous writer, whose tongue, says Petrarch, was 8°" 
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‘That Richard, at once a favourite of the muse, the 
friend of poets, and a distinguished hero of the cru- 
sades, should become also-a distinguished -hero of ro- 
mance, Was quite an affair of course. Accordingly we 
find his deeds recorded, embellished, aud magnified to 
the supernatural, in a French metrical romance, en- 
itled “Richard Gaur de Lion,” a rude English trans- 
tation of which is still preserved in the libraries of the 
curious. 

‘ Richard is generally considered to have derived his 
sursame from a superiority of animal courage ; but, if 
the old romance alluded to be entitled to credit, he 
earned it nobly and literally, by plucking out the heart 
of alion, to whose fury he had been exposed by the 
Duke of Austria, for having slain his son with a blow 
of his fist! In the numerous descriptious afforded by 
the Romance, Richard is a most imposing personage. 
He ig said to have carried with him to the Crusades, 
and'té have afterwards presented to Tancred, King of 
Sicily, as an inestimable jewel, the wonder-working 
sword of King Arthur.— 

‘The gude swore CALIBURNE that Arthur luffed so well.’ 

‘ At times, he was accustomed to carry a shaft, or 
Janice, fourteen feet in length ; and, at other times, 

: : ** An axe for the nones, 

To break therewith the Sarrasyns’ bones.” 

“With this formidable axe, the head of which con- 
tained “twenty bounde (pounds) of stele,’’ besides 
breaking the bones of the Saracens, he used to smite 
right through ** dores, barrs, and iron chaynes.” In 
the:service of chain-chopping, he employed his axe 
mdst successfully at the siege of Acre, a fortress before 
which 300,000 Christians are said to have fallen. 

* Many of Richard’s achievements, whether recorded 
by the historian or emblazoned by the poet, must be re- 
ceived cum grano salis; yet, that he proved a dreadful 
and terrific scourge to the infidels, there can be no 
doubt. There is an anecdote of his having been taken 
alarmingly ill, and that he longed for pork. No pork, 
however, could be obtained. The consequence was, 
that his attendants committed the ‘‘ pious fraud” of 
roasting a fine plump young Saracen, and persuading 
the sick prince that it was a pig! Whether it wa; 
dished up in the high style of the ancient Porcus Tro- 
janus, is not mentioned. At all events, Richard made 
a most delicious meal, rapidly recovered from his ill- 
ness, and was ever after remarkably fond of the flesh 
of roasted Saracens! We have it on better authority, 
that so terrible was the remembrance of Richard’s va- 
lour, in the crusades, that the Turks and Saracens used 
to quiet their froward children only by repeating his 
name; and that, when they were riding, and their 
horses started at any unusual object, “ils disoient & 
leurs chevaux, en les picquant de l’espeson, et croit tu 
que ce soit le Roi Richard ?”’* 

‘ Richard is known to have transported an astonish- 
ing number of huge battering-rams, and other military 
engines, to the Holy Land ; and it is stated, on the 
authority of Du Cange, that he was killed by the 
French, whilst besieging the castle of Chaluz, from the 
shot of an arcubalist, a machine which he was accus- 
tomed to work skilfully with his own hands. The use 
of the arcubalist had, from the destructive nature of 
that machine, been interdicted by the Pope in the year 
1139; but it was revived by King Richard, and is 
thought to haye been shown by that warrior to the 
French during the crusades. The received opinion, 
however, and that which is narrated in all the Histories 
of England, is, that Richard received his deatl-wound 
from Bertram de Gourdon, an archer. Perhaps it may 
not be thought incurious to mention, that the Gourdons, 
of Assington-Hall, in the county of Suffolk, a family 
which came into England with the Conqueror, profess 
to derive their descent, collaterally, eae the same 
stock as Bertram de Gourdon, who slew Richard Ceeur 
de Lion, 

‘The intellectual qualities of Richard I. (as we 
have before hinted) were far from being contemptible ; 
and had they been unfolded by education, and nourished 
by leisure and study, would have thrown some lustre on 
the age in which he lived. Several pointed sayings and 
Smart answers have been recorded of him, that show 
quickness of perception and readiness of repartee. 

n he sold the earldom of Northumberland to the 
Bishop of Durham, he said with a laugh, ‘ Am not I 
cunning to make a’young earl out of an old bishop ?’ 
To a Frenchman, who told him that he (Richard) had 
three daughters, whom he must part with—pride, ava- 





Nesle;§ . fice, and voluptuousness :—‘ Then,’ said he, ‘1 give 
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to the Knights Templars my pride,—to the Carme- 
lites, my avarice,—and to the Clergy, my voluptuous- 
ness.’ And having taken a bishop prisoner in a skir- 
mish, and put him Sato fetters, the prelates complained 
to the Pope, who desired Richard not to detain in 
prison his dear son in the faith. The king sent the 
pope the armour in which the bishop had been taken, 
with this message: ‘ We found him in this dress; see 
whether it be your son’s coat or not.’ The Pontiff was 
not behind hand in joke with Richard, but returned for 
answer : ‘No, not my son’s ; but some imp of Mars, 
who may deliver him, if he can: I will not interfere.’ 


‘ Condition of the English Navy in Henry the Fifth’s 
Reign. 

* “ The kings of England, in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, hind occasionally large fleets under 
their command, but they consisted of merchant ships 
only, gathered from the different ports of England, or 
hired from foreign countries : those of England on such 
emergencies being pressed, with their crews, into the 
king’s service. In 1304, the largest ship of war in 
England, according to Dr. Henry, had a crew of only 
forty men ; and, in the fleet of Edward the Third, at 
the siege of Calais, in 1346, the complement of each 
ship, upon an average, must have been under twenty 
men. Henry the Fifth was the first of our kings who 
established a permanent navy.’ There is a letter to 
him from John Alcetre, which details “‘ minutely the 
progress of certain workmen at Bayonne in construct- 
ing a vessel of considerable size, which the king had 
ordered to be built. Bayonne was then the last town 
in the duchy of Aquitaine. The mayor and corporation 
had contracted with the king for the completion of this 
vessel within a certain time; but the writer of the 
letter thinks it could not be ready, and that it would 
take even four or five years to finish. The ship, as the 
timbers had been laid down, was a hundred and eighty- 
six feet in length. From a passage in a rhyming pam- 
phlet written in 1433, printed by Hakluyt, entitled, 
* The Libel of English Policie,’ it appears that Henry V. 
built other large ships :— 

« “ And if I should conclude all by the King 

Henrie the fifth, what was his purposing 

When at Hampton he made the great pRomons, 
Which passed other great ships of all the Commons ; 
The Trinitie, the Grace de Dicu, the Holy Ghost, 
And other moe which now be lost.”’’ 


*The ships of the king and those of the commons 
are here distinguished ; the Royal Navy, from the ves- 
sels which were supplied by the sea-ports, or hired 
abroad. The entire list of Henry’s own ships, in the 
fourth year of his reign, is preserved among the pro- 
ceedings of his council. They consisted of three ves- 
sels of the greater size, three carracks, eight barges, 
and ten balingers or smaller barges. In a document of 
the antecedent year, among the same proceedings of 
council, we have the pay of the officers and sailors of 
the king’s great ships, employed in keeping the narrow 
seas. 

* «© The admiral received for a quarter of a year and 
thirty-nine days’ service, wages for fifty men at arms, 
12d. per day each ; and for a hundred and fifty bowmen, 
at 6d. a-day each ; making a total of 812/. 10s. For 
the wages during the same time of four masters of re- 
spective ships, and two hundred and fifty mariners, the 
former at 6d. a-day, and the mariners at 3¢., he re- 
ceived 819/. 5s. The name of dromons given in the 
‘ libel of English policie,’ to the great ships of Henry 
V. requires explanation. The term was of a date 
much earlier than the fifteenth century, and seems to 
have been borrowed from the Saracens. It meant ships 
of the largest size and strongest construction. The 
famous ship which was taken by King Richard the 
First, near the port of Acon, and which contained no 
fewer than 1500 men, is so named by Matthew Paris.” 


It is curious enough, that this Monarch’s fond- 
ness for large ships was observed and indulged 
by the Spaniards, who, we are told, sent him 
several vessels of great burden. Equally enter- 
taining with the above accounts, is the following 
description of the 


* Royal Diversions and Amusements in the Reign of 
Henry the Eighth. 

* To the frequent and alluring’ festivities with which 
the Court was enlivened, may be also attributed the 
increase of luxury, in other respects, among the No- 
bility. The gay, the gallant, and the rich, had now a 
place of resort, where they could dissipate time, and 
display their attractions, ‘atcomplishments, and 
wealth, The Queen, in the early days of her marriage, 
although displaying the characteristie gravity of her 








nation, was far from erincing any repugnance to those 
diversions in which the King delighted. She gaye, on 
the contrary, a sanction to them by her presence, 
which allowed the ladies of the Court to enjoy, and in 
some measure to im: refinement to scenes, in which 
their fair descendants might deem it improper, and 
even revolting, to enter. Letit, however, be remem- 
bered, before we condemn too. hastily the masculine 
amusements of the women of the sixteenth century, 
that the qualities of self-possession, courage, and 
fortitude, always commendable, and entirely compati- 
ble with feminine virtues, were indispensable in unset- 
tled times ; and were acquired and improved by fami- 
liarity with those diversions which presented the con- 
flicts, without the danger of war. 


‘In splendour and importance the tournament and 
the joust must have precedence, in enumerating the 
sports of this period. To these exercises Henry gave 
unremitting attention, and not to display proficiency 
in them, was almost to lose his favour ; yet some dis- 
cretion was also required to rival, but not to excel the 
King, whose ardent temper coald not brook superi- 
ority in another ; accordingly, how dexterous soever 
the combatants might be in feats of arms, victory was 
always reserved for royalty. Yet, as the King some- 
times fought disguised, it is but fair to allow, that 
he was no mean adept in those pursuits for which his 
bodily powers and continual practice had qualified 
him. 


‘Tournaments, a name which formerly applied to 
every military combat, consisted of three separate 
amusements : tilting at the quintain, running at the 
ring, and jousting or fighting in single combat. 

‘ The tournament, asa general term, was applied to 
conflicts in which many persons were engaged at once, 
divided into parties. The joust was sometimes practised 
independent of the tournament ; and both these modes 
of combat were carried on either on horseback or on 
foot, according to circumstances, 

* The barriers, another species of contest in which 
Henry was skilled, was a battle with axes, in which 
those engaged were prevented from coming into close 
contact by a_barrier, breast high, placed between 
them. 


* These games had long been the recreation of the noble 
and the yalorous, both in England and on the Conti- 
nent; and although they had repeatedly been prohibited 
by the church, on account of the dangerons accidents 
and bitter contentions which had frequently converted 
the scene of mirth and enjoyment into a tragedy, long 
remembered by the sufferers, they continued to be 
idolized by those who, from their wealth, could par- 
take of them in a style suitable to their rank, and by 
all who aspired to the distinction of superior skill and 
courage. 

‘The risk of fatal con 
ments was, in the time of 
** formerly meaning nothing innate, bat all in honour ; 
the combatants, nevertheless, fought with sharp swords 
and lances, as in battle ; and, although the number of 
blows were regulated, and rules laid down to prevent 
bloodshed, the festivities were often disturbed by the 
death of one or more of the parties engaged. In pro- 
cess of time, it was found necessary to introduce arms 
of courtesy, consisting of lances without heads, aud 
without round braces at the extremity, called rockets ; 
the swords were blunted, and every precaution was 
adopted to prevent injurious consequences, In these 
combats, nevertheless, brulses were often severe and 
painful ; and the heavy armour which the rules of the 
game required, proved occasionally detrimental to the 
warrior. 


‘ Henry had not always the good fortnne to escape the 
dangers to which all who engaged in these sports were 
equally exposed ; and he was sometimes alarmed for 
the result of the extreme ardour in combat which im- 
pelled his young courtiers to use too much violence in 
this mimic war : accordingly, we often find him hastily 
closing the amusements of the day, when he perceived 
that the spirit of emulation began to border upon ran- 
cour and hatred. The weapons which the king usually 
employed, were rather different from those which were 
used in general, as he carried a battle-axe as well as a 
two-handed sword : but, doubtless, these were blunted, 
as well as the arms of his opponents. 


‘ It was about this period that the tournament ceased 
to be merely a chivalric combat ; and, united with the 
pageant, acquired more of the dramatic character. 
The pageant consisted of a temporary building, moved 
on biers, generally representing castles, rocks, moun- 
tains, palaces, gardens, or forests. The decoration of 
these ambulating scenes was attended with consider- 


uences attending tourna- 
enry, partly diminished ; 
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able expense, but was seldom conducted with taste or 
consistency. They generally contained figures, per- 
sonating a curious medley of nymphs, savages, heathen 
gods, and Christian saints, giants and the nine worthies, 
who descended and danced among the spectators. 

‘ On the night of the Epiphany (1516,) a pageant was 
introduced into the hall at Richmond, representing a 
hill studded with gold and precious stones, and having 
on its summit a tree of gold, from which hung roses 
and pomegranates. From the declivity of the hill de- 
scended a lady richly attired, who, with the gentlemen, 
or, as they were then called, children of honour, danced 
a morris before the king. 

‘On another occasion, in the presence of the court, 
an artificial forest was drawn in by a lion and an ante- 
lope, the hides of which were richly embroidered with 
golden ornaments ; the animals were harnessed with 
chains of gold, and on each sat a fair damsel in gay 
apparel, In the midst of the forest, which was thus 
introduced, appeared a gilded tower, at the gates of 
which stood a youth, holding in his hands a garland of 
roses, as the prize of valour in a tournament which 
succeeded the pageant.’ 

We may observe, in conclusion, that Mr. Jones’s 
work is well deserving of attention, and calcu- 
lated to be of use to a great variety of readers. 
Those who may imagine, from the title, that it is 
composed of anecdotes of mere court intrigue, or 
of royalty in its hours of vicioas indulgence, will 
find themselves agreeably mistaken in looking 
over its contents; which are varied by every de- 
scription of illustrative document, and interesting 
tradition. , 
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Recollections of a Service of Theee Years during the War- 
of-Extermination in the Republics of Venezuela and 
Colombia. By an Officer of the Colombian Navy. 
2 vols. 8vo. London. Hunt and Clarke, 1828, 


Distance of place has had the effect of render- 
ing our impressions of the South American war, 
as doubtful and imperfect as if it had taken place 
in a remote period. This effect has been increased 
by the rude and romantic nature of the contest,— 
by the means made use of to carry it on, and the 
situation of the hostile parties. It seems, at first 
sight, notwithstanding, alittle surprising, that so 
little positive information has been received in this 
country, of the war, in many of its most interesting 
details. It is, however, to be remembered, as 
some explanation of this circumstance, that by far 
the greater number of volunteers in the service 
were desperate adventurers, possessing little talent 
or inclination for observation; and that the few 
who were men whose disposition led them to 
take a more than present interest in the occur- 
rences of the times, were prevented, by their strange 
and perilous situation, from preparing the mate- 
rials of a narrative. It is with increased curiosity, 
therefore, the public will peruse a history of the 
thirteen yeurs’ war which preceded the estublish- 
ment of Colombian freedom. Though wanting 
historians, it would be difficult to point out a por- 
tion of modern history more fraught with histori- 
cal interest; and the work on our table is well 
calculated both to increase and satisfy it. 


It will be remembered by many of our readers, 
that Colonel English, in the summer of 1818, ar- 
rived in England for the purpose of raising a 
brigade for the Colombian service. The im- 
portance of this business was well understood by 
the Americans, and every eucouragement was 
offered to secure suceess. The eontract was com- 
pleted by a Mr. Herring, Colonel English, it seems, 
having failed in the means necessary for carrying 
it on. The writer of the present narrative, an 
officer in the English service, having been paid 
off at the conclusion of the late war, determined 
on joining the expedition which had been thus 
fitted out, and offered himself as a volunteer in 
the Venezuelean navy. Major Beaunish, however, 
a relation of his, having resolved on fitting out an 
Irish legion, our author obtained the command of 
the vessel in which it was to sail, and the expedi- 
tion embarked at Cork, July 17, 1818. Major 
Beaunish died on the passage; but after an at- 
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August 29. v were received by Generals 
Arismendez and Widenetta, with the greatest de- 
light. It would oceupy too much space to follow 
our author through his subsequent adventures; 
and we therefore proceed at once to the account 
he has given of his voyage to Angostura, in com- 
pany with Bolivar, which is, perhaps, on the 
whole, the most entertaining part of the work. 


‘ Our progress during the first four days was unva- 
ried by any kind of incident or accident ; and as the 
President was nearly all the time either asleep, or 
deeply involved in his reflections, from which neither 
of our companions cared to arouse him, our time was 
passed in as dull a manner as could be imagined. The 
scenery on either side of the Oronoco, during this part 
of our journey, was not calculated to afford pleasure, as 
it was nearly a level, unornamented with anything to 
attract the eye. There were hundreds of my old ac- 
quaintances the alligators, who were usually to be seen 
lying on the top of the water with their mouths open, 
ever and anon closing them with a horrible crash upon 
some luckless fish, which the farce of the current had 
conveyed into them. In the course of the voyage I had 
an opportunity of ascertaining a fact concerning these 
creatures, which I do not recojlect to have observed in 
the natural history of them. The Indiens told me that, 
previously to their going in search of prey, they always 
swallow a stone, that, by the additional weight of it, 
they may be enabled to dive with the greater celerity, 
and drag whatever they may seize under the water with 
them with ease. They have frequently been known on 
this river, where they are exceedingly large and rapa- 
cious, to draw men and horses in an instant out of 
sight. Not giving implicit credit to this statement of 
the Indians, i determined to ascertain if it were true, 
and mentioned my intention to his Excellency, who as- 
sured me the Indians were correct; and, for the sake 
of amusement, consented to shoot some to convince me. 
The only parts where they are yulnerable to musket- 
shot, are on the dirty white part of the skin along the 
chest and abdomen, and in a space of about three 
inches in breadth behind each ear. The former can 
seldom be aimed at, and we therefore tried at the 
latter. Bolivar, whose aim was certain, shot and killed 
several with a rifle, in all of which, when opened, were 
found stones, varying in weight according to the size 
of the animal. The largest killed was about seventeen 
feet. in length, and had within him a stone weighing 
about sixty or seventy pounds. The Indians, whose 
occupation obliged them to be always on the river, or 
close to its banks, said, that they wes frequently ob- 
served the young ones in the mornings swallowing 
small stones at the side, under the shelter of the wood, 
before they searched for their victims, and depositing 
them at night in a place of safety. 


‘I have never seen this myself, nor have I ever met 
with any person but the Indians who have asserted that 
they have; and I haye sometimes doubted whether 
these calculi are not secreted in the stomach. The alli- 
gators are very obstinate, and would never move out of 
the way of the canoe, unless the crew made a tre- 
mendous. shouting, which, when there was a great num- 
ber, of them, they preferred doing, to avoiding them by 
steering in another direction. They told us that small 
canoes had been upset by these creatures ; which is not 
very improbable, as they are of so slight a construction 
as to render capsizement a very easy matter. 


‘ The river Oronoco is supposed to be the deepest and 
most extensive in the world. It varies in breadth ac- 
cording to the situation. At Angostura, which is the 
narrowest and most shallow part, it is above a mile 
and a half across, ard has upwards of one hundred 
and twenty fathoms water. Though above three 
hundred miles from the sea, the current is here at all 
times extremely strong and rapid; but in the rainy 


At the capital, it has been known to rise above one 
hundred feet above its ordinary level at these periods. 
Consequently, during the wet seasons, the plains are 
completely inundated, and the cattle are forced to 
seek the more mountainous parts, which they occupy 
‘till the waters have subsided. From Angostura the 
river runs through an extent of country of more than 
two thousand miles, according to the computation of 
the Natives, expanding itself into majestic branches, 
which meander in serpentine forms through the de- 
lightful province of Varinas, which it fertilizes, while 
its beautiful banks every where display the richest 
vegetation, and beyond them is seen the most enchant- 
ing and diversified scenery. Its depth on all parts of 
its branches is equal to any species of navigation, and 





season its velocity its amazing, and its rise very great. - 








tempt at mate the party arrived at Margarita | on its bosom are several seeure and comitodious 
he 


harbours: 
©Phe number of snakes‘ which infest the, banks, of 
this majestic river exceed all idea, and many of them 
are very large and dangerous. ° Coiling themselves on, 
the extreme ends of the protruding’ branches,.of 
they watch a favourable opportunity of darting pon 
the passengers in the canoes, and, if.they smeceed.in 
biting, death often ensues. The mode of passing up 


the river, from one port to another, is commonly jin . 


canoes which have a toldo, and are impelled by the 
Indians, who sit two abreast with paddles, with con- 
siderable swiftness. 
zuela to New Grenada, which is termed going.,‘ up. 
wards,’ they always keep near the side ‘of the river, 
to avoid the force of the current; but in descending, 
they as sedulously preserve the midway, where. they 
have the full benefit of its strength, by which they 
come down in a day and night, without labour, a dis- 
tance which would eccupy them three days and nights 
to pass in the reverse way. 


On the fifth day, we are informed they arrived 
near Garjos. Here they went on shore, and pre- 
pared for resting through the night; the place is 
thus described . ‘The town consists of a single plaza, 
with a fountain in the centre of it, and having two 
narrow streets running east and west on each side of 
the plaza, from which three other streets in opposite 
directions branch into the square. I should suppose 
it is about three hundred yards long, and about two 
hundred in breadth. We found no diffieulty in pro- 
curing excellent quarters, as the inhabitants were de- 
cidedly in favour of the republican interests, and the 
Alcalde gave his Excellency a respectful and cordial 
reception. 


‘ At supper our host informed us, that a party of 
Spaniards, under Colonel de Ries, had plundered the 
town of all the specie, and every other valuable it 
contained that was portable, and had driven off all 
the cattle only a few days before, and his party were 
still suspected of being in the neighbourhood, It sub- 
sequently appeared that they were close to it, and had 
received intelligence of Bolivar’s movements ; for in 
the night they entered Garjos, which had never before 
openly evinced itself so hostile to them as to entertain 
a republican chief, with an intention of destroying 
both him and it. In the latter they were but too suc- 
cessful, and but narrowly missed accomplishing their 
object with regard to the President. 


‘We had retired to our repose, after an evening 
spent most agreeably with the Alcalde, who was a man 
of enlarged mind and liberal opinions, in the only two 
rooms vacant in the house ; his Excellency and my- 
self, by his desire, in one, and Colonel O’Leary and 
the Lieutenant in the other. The Indians had been 
left to sleep near the canoe, which is their common 
practice, and we were, therefore, left entirely without 
any guard. After midnight the Spaniards ‘entered the 
town, and demanded of the principal inhabitants the 
person of Bolivar. They went to the Alcalde wer 
the rest, who persisted in denying all knowledge of 
being in the town, but refused to open his doors, and 
submit his house to a search. The enemy finding 
they were likely to lose the object of their pursuit, 
fixed upon the most effectual method of ‘dislodging 
him, They at once set fire to the town, and ‘stationed 
themselves at the streets leading from it, ‘to prevent 
his egress. The houses being chiefly composed of 
wood, were not slow in consuming, and the fire com- 
municated itself rapidly to the house we were, i. 
His Excellency slept in his cot, which had 
brought up from the canoe and slung for him, and! 
was enjoying a sound nap in a bed prepared for me, 
when I was awoke by a loud and continued rapping 
at the door. I opened it, and found a female servant 
sent by the Alcalde to apprize us of the danger, and to 
give us a disguise each, to assist in our escape. » Sle 
had previously been to the chamber occupied by 
O'Leary, mistaking it for the one tenanted by Bolivar; 
“wn he, together with Pornandez, had gone out of the 

ouse. 


‘I vainly endeavoured to arouse his Excellency 04 
sense of his situation. He was, from ‘the fatigue of 
being in the boat, so sound asleep, as. to render it! 
matter of doubt if 1 should even get him out of th 
house, Twenty minutes at least were taken up in 
attenipt ; and when I had lifted him out of the ¢0t 
and had even shaken him violently, he was. scarcely 
aware of his danger; but having a confused! nota 
of being surrounded by the enemy, he was about! 
fly in the state in which he had left his bed. 1 stoppé! 
him, and urged the necessity of his equipping 
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; disguise the servant had provided, and of his 
2 yy a a part of the papers he had with him, and 
———~ B ome of the dollars he had brought in bags for bis use 
dious ig Venezuela, I could not induce him for some time 
she to listen to me ; for while I had turned about to col- 
sof  Bict the share for him to carry, he had gone fast 
them ff seep again. The servant was too much alarmed to 
e6 on Ff endef mueh assistance, and I feared to entrust her 
tvees, with ‘the pay lest her fright should occasion the 
™pon joss Of them. At length, with her help, I got him 
din ff iressed in the clothes of a native woman, which his 
1 Up jgure did not ill suit, and tied a portion of what there 
alyin., fj ys to carry up in a rug or counterpane, and slung 
the fi this shoulders, and took my own share fastened 
} con~ FF up in a capote. This settled, I desired our companions 
Vener, ff io see if the way out of the house was clear ; but the 
if instant she opened the door of the room, a volume of 
river, § ymoke, followed quickly by flames, burst into the 
nding, room The delay which had occurred had given time 
» they ff forthe whole of the lower part of the building to be 
| they ff on gre. No other chance of escape was left but that 
adis- ff of jamping out of the window, which we did, first 
nights our burdens out, and leaping upon them, at 
the cost of only a few contusions. The unfortunate 
rrived | female who had been the cause of our escape broke her 
d pre. ff arm, and otherwise so injured herself as te be unable 
ace is to follow us. To carry her with our loads was impos- 
plaza, sible, and we were therefore obliged, for the sake of 
1g two self-preservation, to abandon her to her fate. 
‘ide of ‘The whole town was by this time in a state of con- 
posite ff fagration, and several of the streets, which were very 
Appose narrow, were masses of fire, as the flames quite 
it two reached from one side to the other, and at every other 
n pro- §f outlet the Spanish cavalry were drawn up in line, 
re de- ff lancing {every individual who attempted to escape. 
nd the § The only way left was to rush through the fire, which 
cordial — his Excellency was about to do as fast as possible, 
when we remembered the fountain, and I requested 
him to allow me to dip his large capote, which I had 
rty of thrown over him, in it. He did so, and having com- 
ed the plétely saturated it, with my own at the same time, we 
uble it Ff covered’ ourselves with them, and ran with all the 
off all — our burthens would allow us to use, through 
y fire; and though our faces were much scorched 
it sub- § and our eyebrows singed off, we managed to reach 
id had Ff thecanoe, which was lying ont a few yards from the 
for in Bf teach, with the secretary on board, who had resolved 
before Bf to wait for us till the lust moment, in the hope of our 
aortas escape. They pulled close in shore to receive us, and 
broying we got on board ; but our movements had not escaped 
DO suc- B the observance of the Royalists, a party of whom had 
8 their FF closely pursued us from the opposite street to the one 
we had escaped by, and had seen our precaution of 
vening § wetting our cloaks by the light which shone full on 
aman § the plaza. They had to ride round the town, and, 
aly two §f fortunately for us, did not come by the most direct 
ad my- —f way to that part of the beach where the canoe lay. 
ary and § They plunged into the water up to their horses’ chests, 
id been § and one of them, more eager than the remainder, 
ommon § swam his horse after the canoe, while the others 
without § stopped and fired a volley at us with their carbines, 
red the by which the poor Indians suffered severely. They 
nts the § were paddling with all the strength they were capable 
mo of, when several of the balls struck the gunwale of the 
> of canoe, and the splinters lacerated their naked bodies 
rs, and § dreadfully, but only one of them was killed. Bolivar 
finding § had taken the precaution of lying down in the bottom 
pursuit, § of the boat, and therefore was in little danger. 
lodging § Colonel O’Leary was slightly hurt by a ball grazing 
ationed § his temple, and the Lieutenant had his hat drilled 
prevent # in several places; but this was all the injury we 
osed of ined.’ 
why The Spaniard having rather too precipitately 
bay: boa followed the party, was seized and dismounted. 
and The Indians were urged on to row with their ut- 
for me, Most strength, and refuge was obtained in a 
rapping thicket where the fugitives breakfasted. Here, 
servant | however, they were overtaken by their pursuers. 
, and to means taken to make au effectual resistance 
e. Se Bare thus described :— 
vets ‘The Indian now n to make violent efforts to 
it of the strangulation, which the pressure Pornandez 
had kept upon his throat to ensure his silence speedily 
threatened, and upon being allowed to breathe, he 
ncy 03 essayed to call the Spaniards, with a view no doubt of 
‘igne (saving himself at our expense. Finding that either he 
der it? or the-whole of us must be sacrificed, Bolivar ordered 
t of tH him to be effectually silenced. The Royalists were 
> in he now endeavouring to hew their way through the 
the coh] thicket, but their horses, goaded by the thorns, refused 
scarce} @ to obey, and their elevated situation rendered them 
ye food marks for us. ‘‘ Let each take his man from the 
al 
stoppe! 
himsel 
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right,”’ whispered Bolivar, “and firing, retreat to 
the left through the wood.” ‘Their fire: was now re- 
turned, and rendered cautions‘and steady, by the sense 
of the danger we were in: it was with deadly effect, 
and at the first discharge, four of them fell. Made half 
mad by this destruction, and irritated at the assurance 
the report gave them of the smallness of our number, 
they grew desperate in their attempts to force their 
way upon us. This loss of coolness operated much to 
our advantage, and served to throw them into confu- 
sion; while the efforts of the horses belonging to those 
who had fallen, to escape, increased the uproar, and 
they were in general disorder and perplexity. Taking 
advantage of this, a double volley from our pistols was 
now resolved upon, and each taking his object as be- 
fore, they were quickly reduced to the same number as 
ourselves. The Colonel now exclaimed, ‘‘ There is but 
man to man; no more bush-fighting is necessary,” 
and rushed out. The rest followed, and we stood be- 
fore the remaining portion of the enemy, who had 
dismounted, and now rapidly advanced upon gs. Por- 
nandez, ever ready, let fly a bullet from the carbine of 
the Spaniard he had taken, and killed ove of them on 
the spot. This forced our antagonists to pause; and 
finding that our steadiness threatened to bring them 
all down in speedy detail, they wheeled about to fly. 
But just as they had so done, to our astonishment and 
horror we saw ten others, who had been attracted to 
the spot by the firing, advancing towards them. The 
flying Spaniards rallied, and joined the reinforcement 
to charge upon us; and it is difficult to conceive a 
more hopeless or jual conflict than that we were 
now exposed to. Our opponents were thirteen to four, 
and determined, for the sake of the reward they knew 
would attend their labours, to secure Bolivar. To in- 
crease our difficulty, our ammunition was expended ; 
for not having anticipated such an occurrence, we had 
negligently left all our ball-cartridge in the canoe. We 
had nothing but the shot used for killing small birds 
to fire upon them, the effect from which through a 
thick cover was very doubtful. Ali but Pornandez had 
a fowling-piece and rifle barrel on one stock, in the 
form of a double gun. The fowling-pieces were loaded, 
and an extra charge of shot put in them, and the 
Lieutenant, who determined to do the business effectu- 
ally, loaded his rifle one-fourth the length of the barrel.’ 

‘ We pursued our route, but the Indians were much 
inclined to be mutinous, and at one period even threat- 
ened to take us ashore. By preserving a good watch 
on their motions, and threatening with instant death 
the patron if he steered within a certain distance of the 
banks, this danger was for the present overcome. The 
death of their companions was not, however, forgotten, 
and they only waited ‘an opportunity to revenge them. 
Some hours passed without any cause of alarm, and 
we hoped that we were now free from avy further 
attack, as the part of the banks of the Oronoco opposite 
to us was covered with woods which the Indians repre- 
sented to us as absolutely impenetrable, and they were 
believed to be so by Bolivar. It proved otherwise in 
the end. 


‘Night came on, but it was beautifully clear and 
serene, and nothing could be heard to interrupt the 
stillness but the splashing of the paddles, and now and 
then the plunging of the alligators. The atmosphere 
was temperate, the sky calm and cloudless, with a fir- 
mament like that which overhangs the shores of Italy, 
and the bright silvery orb of the moon was reflected 
with additional splendour from the majestic stream 
over which we glided. His Excellency, whom the 
events of the preceding night and morning, and the 
anxiety which still at times was entertained, lest the 
attempt upon his life should be renewed, together with 
the murmurs of the Indians, had conspired to keep 
awake, after two or three hours of gloomy silence, felt 
inclined for conversation to cheer away the time which 
hung heavily upon all. He had just broken out in a 
rapturous strain of admiration at the beauty of the 
scence, when suddenly a tremendous volley of musketry 
was discharged at us from the banks, although fortu- 
nately without effect. 


* Bolivar immediately laid down in the boat and 
ordered the patron to steer for the opposite side of the 
river, which the at once refused to do, and the whole 
crew made an effort to pull for the shore occupied by 
the enemy. Colonel O’Leary remonstrated to no pur- 
pose; and his Excellency findiug that unless something 
was quickly done to intimidate them, we should be 
given up to the Spaniurds, ordered us to fire upon them. 
We obeyed, and three of them were shot; the patron 
rose, and by a sudden blow of his paddle knocked the 
secretary overboard, upon which lie was instantly shot, 
and the others now rose in order to upset the canoe, 
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on which Pornandez jumped in amongst them, and 
with the aid of Bolivar shot two more, while I helped 
Colonel O'Leary on board egain. The others were 
now beaten. into compliance with. our wishes, and we 
got out of the reach of the encmy’s shot. No other 
molestation taking plece, we arrived in two days at 
the Pueblo de Marco, where the crews of the canoes 
‘were usually relieved. Here we obtained a fresh set 
of Indians, and the President sought the means of 
punishing the late crew for their treacherous conduct. 
He applied to the Alcalde of the place, who had them 
apprehended, and a few dollars silencing a!l scruples, 
if any were entertained, he had them executed instantly, 
without the least form of trial. This point arranged, 
we proceeded, and did not meet any other interruption 
till we came to Angostura.—vol, 2., pp. 20—25. 

It will be seen by the above extracts, that this 
is a highly interesting work. It is written with 
great spirit, and contains an account of the most 
important events and circumstances attending the 
struggle in which the author was eagaged. We 
recommend it to our readers as likely to satisfy 
their curiosity respecting the war of indepen- 
dence better than any other souree of public in- 
formation. 





LETTERS OF AN ARCHITECT. 





Letters of an Architect, from France, Italy, and Greece 
By Joseph Woods, F. 8S, A., §c. §e., in two volumes 
J.and A. Arch, London, 1828, 

Wirnout disparagement to other persons 
travelling either with professional views or for 
the purposes of indiscriminate instruction or 
amusement, we do not hesitate to pronounce that 
the best and most profitable of all companions iu 
a continental tour is the architect. Cateris pari- 
bus,—assuming the endowments of good sense, 
good feeling, and good humour,—the three good 
things without all-and each of which, if a man 
will persist in travelling to the annoyance of 
himself and of all with whom he comes in contact, 
he should do so alone; or at least, in company 
but with those who have the same defects as 
himself, the profession of the architect, the 
purposes for which he travels, the interest he 
must of necessity take, and the knowledge he 
must possess, in the various branches of art and 
science connected with his calling, peculiarly 
qualify him for deriving advantage to himself from 
travelling, and for imparting instruction and amuse- 
ment to others. The practice of sketching from 
nature, renders him more than is usual-in other 
persons, alive to the picturesque in'scenery. His 
familiarity with academies, with their professors, 
students, and subjects of discussions, with works of 
design of all description, and his own practice, how- 
ever slight, in the drawing of landscape and figure, 
will afford him facilities, enjoyed by few, for be- 
coming a competent judge of works of art in ge- 
ueral. He is, moreover, an antiquarian—a legiti- 
mate antiquarian, too—one whose province it is 
to concern himself with ancient objects, not be- 
cause they are old, but with a view to discover 
their beauties, and understand in what their merit 
consists. Nor do his advantages end here. The 
numerous sources of pleasure opened to him by the 
accomplishments already enumerated have an- 
other beneficial effect, as they produce in him an 
affection and an indulgent spirit towards all the ob- 
jects connected with his pursuits ; and he observes 
nature, both animate and inanimate, with the art- 
ist’s eye. This is the happiest of all propensities, 
and the most efficacious in speedily reconciling 
the traveller to those differences between the 
usages of foreign nations and his own, which, 
without any intrinsic fault on their part, the force 
of habit and national prejudice render shocking 
to the unrefiecting and inexperienced. Add to 
all this, that the pecuniary resources and situation 
in life of the professional artist seldom entitle or 
énable him to give himself airs—that he travels to 
see, aud not to be seen—that he is obliged to 
please and be pleased; and; we think, we have 
shown some good reason for our advice to every 
friend about to travel, to associate with artists as 
much as possible, but, above all, to make archi- 
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a 
tects his roaming companions. Jet hm select, 
however, even among these ;—there is no rule 
without its exception. 

The same qualities which make a man a pro- 
fitable fellow-traveller render it almost impossible 
that he should fail to be a good and instructive 
tour-writer, if he can but find the leisure to ar- 
range his observations, and impart them in an 
agreeable form to the public. Persuaded of this, 
it is a cause for continual regret,—a regret which 
we have already had occasion to express in the 
columns of ‘The Atheneum,’—that the labours of 
so many colightened architects who have rambled 
through Europe since the peace has opened the 
continent to our observation, should, either from 
the want of time, but still oftener from the dread 
of the risk and expense attending publication, be 
lost to the world. Notwithstanding the complaint, 
that the literary market is satiated with books of 
travels and sketches of tours, there is still a dearth 
of works which convey any sound instruction, and, 
above all, instruction on that most interesting of 
all subjects, and in respect to which the greatest 
and most widely-extended benefit might be de- 
rived from travelling, and from the observations 
of those who can enjoy that advantage—the arehi- 
tecture of foreign countries. 

It was with real satisfaction, therefore, that we 
hailed the announcement of. a work on France, 
Italy, and Greece, by an Architect. And now 
that the volumes are before us, we welcome them 
with a hearty, greeting. We have run over their 
pages with avidity,{ and in a cursory perusal 
bestowed on them, have found them replete wtth 
judicious remarks, and composed in gentlemanly 
style and excellent spirit, wholly devoid of as- 
sumption apd affectation. Objections, no doubt, 
will occur, both to the travelled and untravelled 
reader, but the faults, excepting in one respect, 
are those of omission, and upon the whole, we see 
no reason for withholding our opinion, which 
although hartily formed, we feel confident 
will receive due confirmation, that Mr. Wood's 
work is calculated to form a guide and preceptor 
of the higher order to the traveller who desires 
to have his attention judiciously directed in the 
usual continental tour. Reserving ourselves for 
a detailed review until our next, we shall at 
present confine ourselves to introducing the work 
to our readers by an extract or two, on a few of 
the principal buildings of Paris, subjects now 
familiar to most people, for which, on that account, 
the observations of an enlightened architect will 
only be the more interesting. 


After examining the causes of failure in the 
construction of this splendid temple, the rival of 
St.. Peter’s Church at Rome, and St. Paul’s in 
London, and after detailing the means which had 
been used to remedy the defects, particulars which 
we omit, as not generally interesting, the author 
pronounces his opinion on the fabric as a work 
of art. 

‘ The whole now seems perfectly firm, and the ap- 
pearanee of the building, if you will allow a person to 
judge who never saw it in its original state, not at all 
injured. It is certainly a beautiful edifice, the general 
proportions are good, and there is much grace and ele- 
gance in the outline ; but there are also many defects. 
To begin, as usval, with the outside. The columns of 
the portico are too wide apart; there ought to have 
been eight instead of six in the front row. The two 
columns forming a projection on each side beyond the 
line of the portico, are great blemishes ; very injurious 
to the general effect, and the more so, because they are 
palpably placed there for no other purpose than to en- 
hance it ; and the four internal columns on each side, 
are most ‘awkwardly doubled against the external 
columns and the pilasters. If instead of these eighteen 
columns, there were sixteen disposed like those of the 
Pantheon at Rome, this part. would have been incom- 
parably finer.’ The body ‘of the bujlding is tao plain 
for the portico; the ey@ requires either pilasters, or 
something which might produce a similar effect, to be 
continued all round, in order to preserve the same cha- 
racter throughout the edifice, or at least some returns 
at the north and south entrances, of the magnificence 


as in painting, to avoid every thing which makes an 
linet yt A in the coulpiidition. The breaks 

which exist as apologies for ‘the want of: pilasters, 

have a foolish and unmeaning effect ; and unin- 

terrupted continuance of an ornament of the height of 

the capital, is heavy and displeasing. Above this, the 

pedestal, if I may‘so call it, of the dome, by its plain- 

ness aud simplicity, forms a relief to the more orna- 

mented portions of the building, and affords a noble base 

for the upper part. The columns of the drum are well 

proportioned and well arranged. ‘The attic above them 

is perhaps rather too high, and the flat ribs of the dome 

itself are objectionable, especially, distinguished as 

they now are, by being painted yellow on a gray 

ground. This dome is triple, and the outer is, in parts 

of its surface, only eight inches thick. It is not a por- 

tion of a sphere, but like those of most modern 

churches, would form a point, if the summit were not 

cut off to receive the lantern. This is right, where 

a dome is elevated, and surmounted by another form 

of edifice. In a building where a dome and its direct 
support constitute the whole of the apparent mass, or 
even where the dome forms the centre of a building, 

not very high in proportion, to its extent, the portion 

of a sphere is better ; but where the effect of height is 
intended, the somewhat pointed form of the dome 
maintains the general tendency to a pyramidal form. 
This is hardly accomplished at St. Genevieve, princi- 
pally, however, I believe, from the injudicious truncated 
form of the lautern, which was not a part of the origi- 
nal design, but an addition of the present architect, 
and intended to support a colossal statue of Fame. 
It has never been finished ; and perhaps when sur- 
mounted either with such a statute, or with a ball and 
cross, it will have a better appearance, because it will 
be more in harmony with the genera] form of the edi- 
fice. In the interior there is less to. censure, and I 
never enter it withont fresh pleasure, In its light and 
elegant appearance, it resembles the church of St. 
Stephen Walbrook, more than any other edifice in 
England ; and like that, periaee, is rather deficient in 
the solemnity which ought to accompany a religious 
edifice. There is no heaviness in any part, but) in 
some respects rather the contrary appearance of insuf- 
ficiency. The new piers are no stronger. than seems 
necessary to support the work above; yet I must con- 
fess, that the disposition of the columns, forming the 
nave into squares, each of which is covered with a shal- 
low dome, though giving an air of lightness, produces a 
certain degree of confusion, and is vastly inferior, in 
majesty and’ sublimity, to a nave with a continued 
vault Jeading to one central dome. It is perhaps this 
circumstance, more than any other, which communi- 
cates an air of gaiety, one might almost say, of levity, 
to the interior. e four square pillars over the 
columns, which advance at the angles to support the 
smaller domes, are preposterously little. ‘There. are 
other defects in the details of the building, which I 
shall not point out to you; but in spite of them all, 
one cannot refuse it the rank of one of the most beau- 
tiful edifices in Europe.’—Vol. I. pp. 90, 91. 

In his preface, our author promises, ‘ after ex- 
amining the most celebrated edifices of ancient 
and modern times,’ to ‘ endeavour to explain 
to what circumstance they owe their power of 
pleasing ;? and we have remarked no instance in 
which he has performed his task with more judg- 
ment than in the following criticism on the cele- 
brated fagade of the Louvre, by the physician, 
Clande Perrault, on seeing the design of which 
Berrini is reported to have told Louis XIV., that 
his Majesty had no occasion to send to Italy for 
architects. 

‘The architecture of this building is very much 
superior to that of the Tuilleries, and I willingly add 
my suffrage to that of every body else, as to the beauty 
of its eastern front. In what does this beauty consist? 
what are its defects? and how might they on another 
occasion be avoided? These are questions very im- 
portant to an architect, and such as he ought to apply 
to every fine building which he sees. 

‘I think its beauty may be attributed to three sources. 
The simplicity of the outline, and general distribution ; 
the excellence of the proportions ; and the depth of the 

» which gives a fine and impressive mass of 
shade. The chief defects are the great arched windows 
in the side pavilions, and the arch over the central 
doorway, cutting the basement entirely in two. The 
basement windows are rather too high, and they would 
probably be better if square-headed. The side door- 
ways of the cenntral pavilion are on the coutrary rather 
too low. There is a certain want of simplicity arising 


from the division of the edifice into five parts, of which 
the centre wants coniseqnénce; and from the unequal 
spacing of the doubled columns. “Compared with 
edifices of that period,’ and*eveiy: with-those of 
present day, the design is beautifully simple ; but ; 
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brought to the standard of the: bean ideal, we 
something .to desire in that respect. After’ aif’ 
admiration so constantly given t0 the ‘sitehi. 
tecture of the Greeks, and the 0” 


bestowed on those modern buil which’ offer the 
same character of simplicity, it sems* astoriishixig, 
first view, that it should be so difficult»to persuade 
architects to be simple. The proportions,,and)gren 
the ornaments of the basement, the columns, the en- 
tablature, and the balustrade, are just what oné would 
wish, They are all beeutiful, all suited to one another, 
to the general disposition, and to one essential ‘pecn- 
liarity, which consists in the coupled columms ‘ote 
galleries. I have heard it sometimes _ whether 
single columns would not have been preferable. Ifthe 
question be, whether a more beautiful’ building pi 

not be formed by columns placed’ singly; ‘than by 
columns placed in pairs, the discussion 18 reaseyable, 
and perhaps the ral and true answer would he, in 
the affirmative ; but it would no longer: have. been the 
same design. No one could propose to put a fog 










column in the place of each pair: the straggli , 
ness of such an arrangement would be institferaile, 
They must be placed nearer together, and: this:‘Would 
bring the windows nearer together. ‘The lower win- 
dows would then appear crowded : other arrangements 
must be made to obviate this defect, one thing depend- 
ing on another, till; step by step, the whole composition 
is changed. Perhaps it would have been better if the 
architect had omitted altogether the central pavilion, 
and continued the gallery in.an unbroken line ; “all the 
piers and — of columns being equally spaced, and 
the three lower middle openings made a little larger 
than the rest, and brought down to the ground as doors. 
The side pavilions would have remained): unaltered, 
except that the middle window of each on the print{pal 





floor would be of the same size and form as, the others. 
This arrangement would not admit any carriage way, 
but the design is not calculated for a carriage way, and 
it would look better without one. In, prai ine the 
ornaments, I ought to have excepted the oval 
over the windows, which are not pleasing. 4. 
* The front of the Louvre towards the Seiné; is also 
a noble piece of architecture, very much in the style of 
the eastern facade, but it not only wants the reliefipro- 
duced by the deep gallery, but the single arrangement 
of the columns has obliged the architect to. bring )the 
windows of the basement too near togethey,'and_jit;con- 
sequently wants solidity and repose : here we. see 
thing of what modifications would be necessary tg adapt 
single columns to this design, and their effect. .An- 
other example of this sort is at the Garde Meuble, in the 










Plaee Louis XV., and the building is very beautiful; 
the architect has not altogether succeeded, and" thi 
front is decidedly inferior to that of the Louvre: ‘Th 
piers of the basement are tov slender, ‘and:the:gallery 
wants the fine depth which gives so much effect fo the 
celebrated work of Perrault. Added to this, the,shan 
porticos of the side pavilions, with their, ungeaniny 
‘pediments, seem to be squeezed in between, the tw 
bits of wall which bound them. . In the inside of the 
court of the Louvre we have quite another style of 
architecture, but this also is very fine. Though ¢on- 
posed of a great number of little parts, yet with ‘some 
exceptions the arrangement is clear and‘ } and 
the effect rich and handsome.:“Of thé inside of this 
vast collection of buildings, I have!only’ seen theron: 
of sculpture, and the great gallery. The stairogse 
the latter is magnificent,, but rather narrow, for it 
object, its accompaniments, and for, the scale of the 
building ; and as for the rest, these rooms offer more 
be ayoided than imitated. In my Serr for beildings, 
which have been sufficiently numerous; F rave sometime 
endeavoured to obtain a gallery-of ‘enormoas?l 
imagining to produce thereby a magnificent effect; 
I am now completely cured of any subdh attempt; 
result is neither grand nor beautifol, and ;thongh 
multiplied faults of these apartments might be avold 
yet 1am convinced it is an arrangement whieh no 
could render agreeable,’—Val. 1., pp. 95—97. 
The, judgment. our architect. ‘passeS on 
‘ Palais Bourbon,’ in which the Chamber of D 
ties holds its sittings, displays equal diseriminiat 
and, taste. . There are few visitors of Paris 
are not sensible to the beauty and grandeur 
the principal portico, while they feel the force ¢ 
the objection made by our author to its scree 
like effect. We regret that our limits do ? 














































of the western front. It is as necessary in architecture 


chiefly from the above mentioned defects, but partiy also, 





admit of our extracting his observations. 
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GENIUS, TALENT, AND. GRACE, “IN- WORKS 
pvt! OF, LITERATURE. 


[By M. Jouy:a Member of the French Academy.) 
‘fuk etymology of the word * genius,’ indicates 
its true and genuine meaning. For it is evidently 
derived from the veth gigno, to beget, or pro- 
But, as this power of creation in man, con- 
fned as he is within physical and moral bounds, is 
only the discovery of some new combination, to 
create; with him, is only to bring to light, and 
reveal, the secrets which nature hides from ordi- 
nary men. Thus Columbus enlarged the bounda- 
ries of. the world; Galileo made the earth turn 


the sun; Rousseau produced * Le Contrat | 


Sqcial ;’ and Voltaire formed an indissoluble alli- 
ance between ary | and philosophy In the same 
way, the genius of Montesquieu brought to light 
the rights of humanity which had been buried 
under the cumbrous rubbish of barbarous codes 
of legislation. Genius may, therefore, be defined 
‘by generalising the principle of Newton, as the 
est degree of exertion of which the human 
mind is capable. 
This powerful faculty, when allied with indus- 
, has civilised the globe. It has gradually un- 
fi the various relations that bind man to the 
earth which supports him, to the animals that feed 
of it in common With him, to his fellow-men, and 
to the Creator’ of the universe. There exists a 
focus Of universal genius; and the rays which 
issue from it concentrate themselves on the ima- 
gination of. nen of genius as within a burning 
mirror, and gradually gy ai the dense clouds 
that intercept the truth from the eyes of men. 
This immortat light. may indeed be occasionally 
obscured, but never extinguished ; for the most 
barbarous ages have still preserved some sparks of 
light even in the obscurity of ignorance. It was 
in ancient Greece that this light shone with the 
purest and most brilliant ray, where it animated 
the arts, extended the bounds of intellect, and 
ignglised, beyond. ali former precedent, the highly 
cultivated state of the classic ages of ‘Greece. 


Yet, before that era, India and Egypt, China and’ 


Chaldea, had, under the influence of human ge- 
nius, advanced several steps in the career of the 
arts antl’ sciences, and the attainments which are 
necessiiry tq ‘the €xistence and ornament of ciyi- 
lised life. But; in modern times, the progress 
has been immense in every direction of improve- 
ment; and the light of genius has illuminated 
me quarter of the intellectual horison. The 
hand of. man. has. directed the thunder ; the air 
has conveyed above, the clouds the aerial bark ; 


the power of steam has impelled along the sea a 


vessel that defies the winds and waves. All the 
dements, in short; being regulated, transformed, 
and combined, in a thousand forms, by the hand of 
man, have become tributary to his imdustry. 
This mighty conquest, operated by genius over 
the works of nature, seems like the approximating 
lines of the mathematics, to draw nearer and 
nearer to that perfection which ultimately vanishes 
from all human effects. 

Let us expréss ourselves frankly : men of ge- 
nius are only the most perfect instruments of that 
universal genilis that pervades ‘humanity. Those 
to whom this high title can be applied, receive at 
their birth a superior aptitude to diffuse the light 
of mind, and to discover new sources of improve- 
The nature of genius is 

ous: it belongs not to individuals, for it is 
lie property of the whole species. 

Considered in an individual light, genius pre- 
supposes a soul of energy, a mind of extensive 
grasp, a quickness of judgment, and an originality 
of character, Its highest function is not to inja- 
pee what may be, but to discover what really as, 
Phe faculty of observation, ‘therefdre, when car- 
ried to its highest pitch, is one of the first attri- 
butes of genius. 


One of the privileges of genius is to strike out 


- |hit-has been well. expressed 


-a-new road towards truth, and to open a path for 
titself which has, not, been tradden before; and, as 

{2° by an atthor of emi- 
} nence, * What-a.maa; of gepius does best, he has 
P never learned from any, body,’ The object at 
: which he aints, ‘seems inaccessible to his powers ; 
| but he arrives at it ‘by means imperceptible to 
| vulgar éyes, like those» rivers that find their way 
to the ocean bya dark subterrancous course. 

A contemporary author ‘has,’ in the following 
manner, discriminated between talent ‘and genius : 
«Talent is a peculiar and habitual disposition of 
mind, that has a tendeacy to success in its under- 
takings. In literature, it consists in an aptitude to 
bestow on the subjects whieh it treats, and the 
ideas which it expresses, a certain tournure of 
taste and elegance, Perspicuity, order, facility, 
and correctness, as well as grace and nature, en- 
ter into the province of talent. Genius abounds 
in frequent inspirations; these are also temporary 
and evanescent; but its peculjar attribute is to 
create and produce. Hence the man of genius 
alternately rises and falls, in pro ortion as inspi- 
ration flags or revives. He 1s requently negli- 
gent and unpolished, because he does not. take 
time to give the last finish to his work: he is great 
on great dccasions, because great subjects alone 
rouse his faculties, and allow full play to the sub- 
lime instinct that animates’ his flights; but, on 
common occasions, which he feels beneath his 
notice, his powers lie dormant and inactive. How- 
ever, if occasionally he devotes himself to ordi- 
nary matters, he inyests them with grace and no- 
velty, and fertilises their seeming barrenness, be- 
cause his attetition generates new. ideas, while it 
Vivifies and watins thens, as the sun penetrates the 
mine, and impregnates the barren rock with gold.’ 

If the question be asked, what eoristitutes’ the 
difference hetween the, creation of genius'and the 
production of talent, the man of cultivated mind, 
enlightened by study,and. observation, has the re- 
ply at hand, and it is obvious.to, a great nilinber 
of ‘well-educated persons. The. production of 
talent’ extends totlie form; but the creation of 

hius bestows the existence : the merit.of the 


is displayed in the’ invention’; talent pleases by 
reiterated. efforts, but genitis ‘strikes ‘and ovér- 
whelms at once. , The. man of talent thinks and 
expresses sentiments {hat ynultitidés” of other. 
men would shave: thought and said ;, but he djs, 
plays them to more advantage, selects them with 
more: taste, and arranges. them with more atts 
his expression is more refined and. elegant, than 
ordinary minds can suggest ; but the man of ge 
nius possesses a’ péculiur mode of seeing, »think- 
ing, and feeling, which belongs to himatone. | If 
he conceives'a plait, iid éonception is graad and 
surprising, and reséribtes nothing of the kind pro- 
duced before: if “he delineates characters, their 
singularity and novelty, and the natural features 
which he assigns them, the bold and striking out- 
lines and symmetry of the figures, make us ima- 
gine that he has actually eréated men; if he 
places them in groups, their connections and 
contracts, their action and reaction, equally con- 
stituté a new creation. Tf he descends to detail, 
he seems to extort from nature the seerets which 
he hides from other men: he penetrates deeper 
info, our heart than our own internal sensations 
had gone, and beth within and without he affords 
new phenomena. If he directs his power over 
our thoughts, and.attempts to subdue our intel 
lect, he gives a force and vigour to his arguments 
which nothing ¢am tesist ; but, if he.addresses the 
imagination, heagitatesit: by means so grand and 
impetnows, that’ Tt ultimately. succumbs beneath 
lis efforts. "When le deseribes the passions, he 
reveals theif spfings, and pourtrays their emotions 
with all the Vivid exhibitions of nature, and, even 
in,the, yery, moment, at Which we imagined their 
fury to be ae he gives’ them anew! im- 
— beyond. the ordinary feelings of the huntan 
reart. ‘Rage; revenge, ambition, and love, altér- 





nately succeed each other, and the softer emotions 


ormer lies ‘in industry, “while that of. the latter, 


of pity and compassion are at his command ; but 
nothing goes beyond its proper key; every thing 
is true, natural, and surprising. if external ob- 
jects are described, ‘he seizes on features imper- 
ceptible before ; and new and extraordinary views 
are presented, to our imagination with a reality 
that emulates nature herself. The herd of man- 
kind looks on, bit Ades tot see—The man of ge- 
nius sees everything at a glance and a glimpse. 
Lf he excavate’ a mine, he finds the vein of gold, 
and leaves thé “drdss behind; if he enters on a 
new field, he chayerts its sterility into fecundity— 
he derives’a river, Whence talent can only draw a 
stream. If he launches into the regions of possi- 
bility, he there  digeovers new combinations at 
once so natural and surprising, that our wonder 
is intermixed with feelings of pleasure, from the 
recollection that we have seen what he describes, 
or that, at least, we Could have imagined the pros- 
pect he holds out, before us. 

Critics have sought for the origin of grace in a 
sentiment of utility, propriety, and exactness of 
similitudes; in the nicety of connections and pro- 
portions; but these attempts of metaphysics and 
philosophy to give a rigid demonstration of a 
thing which adits not of a precise definition, 
have thrown no light on the subject. The secret 
of life-has not been discovered in the’ sensorium, 
in the pineal gland, in the wervous system, nor in 
a still more ignoble spot, in which physiologists 
haye supposed it to exist; and with ual ambiguity 
will the secret of grace be! looked for in a meta- 
physical analysis, or im the solution of a problem 
of generation. dn ' 

In the works of Nature, those inatters that strike 
the senses by. their size, extent, or celerity, are 
terrible or magnificent ; these Which have their 
proportions more analogous to’ our own, and the 
effects of which are in tdre immediate connection 
with us, are beautiful and iisefil; the latter, . nder 
forms less obyious, are yraceful. 

There is no.grate in the rushing torrent, nor in 
the roaring thunder, nor in the vast extent of the 
ocean, nor even. in the $ enity of the beautiful 
heayens;/or, in the stwdeur of a stately tree. 
Grace belongs, in, an essential degree, to women, 
to. flowers, to certain species of birds and quad- 
-rupeds,. whose, delicate and a ile motions pre- 
suppose a more.subiJe and delicate organisation. 
The straight line exactly drawn, the contour that 
is rqunded with nicety, and every thing that bears 
the appearance of force and constraint, are equally 
strangers to grace. Amidst natural objects, it is 
not the. largest, the most useful, but the most 
delieate-and feeble, that are the most ceful. In 
the human species, grace seems to be so much 
the exclusive privilege of women, that those who 
have distinguished themselves, either physically or 
inorally, by the qualities of thé other sex, almost 
generally reject this enchanting gift for the sake 
of the male virtues. Sappho, whom Horace sur- 
names Truth, Cornelia, Mother of the Gracchi, 
Madame Dacier, Lady Russell, Madame Roland, 
of heroic memory, and even Madame Stael her- 
self, have exchanged the gloss of grace for a more 
brilliant and durable glory. ‘There are some na- 
tions to whom grace is unknown, either from 
harshness of manners, or sternness of character, 
or by. the vices of their jnstitutions. Such were, 
in ancient. times, the fieypdans and the Jews, 
among Whom ignorance learned in a manner, and 
intellect: was petrified by the voice of priests. 
China; having its institutions in its manners and 
its customs, has constantly shown an invincible 
repugnance to yracefulness ; even in the arts, it is 
attached to those strange shapes, to those gro- 
tesque sketches, which the imaginations of infant 
people inyent in their cradles. 

Literature among the Greeks indicates with 
suficient exactness the march of civilisation. It 
first had erandeurs as in Homer, it.is sublime ; 
sind “in eehylus, terrible. Beauty afterwards 
‘came: ‘Heroddtus, Sophocles, are, in a manner, 
its representatives. Grace came, last of all, in the 





suite of Euripides and Menander. 
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Grace was the last of the conquests that Rome 
made over the Greeks. These tyrants of the world 
received it from Greece, when that country was 
completely subjugated. Terence, Horace, Virgil, 
Catullus, and Tibullus, have frequently embellished 
what they have always imitated. Rome, ten cen- 
turies after she lost the sceptre of the world, re- 
conquered that of the arts; and Italy, the legatee 
of ancient Greece, reclaimed its inheritance in the 
names of Michael Angelo, Ariosto, Tasso, and 
Raphael. Italy gave the first lesson of grace to 
Europe, which was still overspread with the dark- 
ness of barbarism. France was the first that pro- 
fited by her instructions. French grace, of which 
Murot and Montaigne presented the first models, 
was distinguished from the noble and severe grace 
of the Italians, by a superior degree of vivacity, 
address and gaiety. After that period, it seems 
that the country of Racine, Boileau, Chantien, 
Parmy, and Voltaire, became the native land of 
grace; but it degenerated into insipidity and 
squeamishness, towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, when Dorat, Pezay, Boucher, and Coypel, 
flourished. Delicacy was carried too far, and it 
fell into affectation. 

The two other literary powers of Europe,— 
thatis, England and Germany,—though richin bold 
conceptions, have remained ina state of incapacity 
for the Graces, as far as regards works of art and 

genius. Perhaps, it is at the expense of this simple 
grace, this inexplicable charm of retined taste, that 
modern France seems to direct itself exclusively 
towards grave studies, and apply to them the 
whole of its intellectual resources. 





GLEANINGS AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 
No. {. 


TuerE is no European capital so beautifully 
situated as Constantipole. Encompassed by seas, 
swarming with life, and by a region of eminent 
fertility, nature seems to have secured it against 
any want of the necessaries of life; and from the 
mildness of its climate, the loveliness of its varied 
scenery, the abundance of its streams, and the 
noble expanse and depth of its sheltered harbour, 
to have peculiarly fitted it for the purposes of 
social existence and international enterprise. 

Like ancient Rome, Constantinople crowns the 
summit of seven hills, or rather acclivities, which 
are readily discernible as the eye traces its longi- 
tudinal expanse from the northern side of the 
harbour. Towards the south, it discovers the 
Mysian Olympos, clad in eternal snow, and im- 
mediately opposed to it, the Argauthonis, glorying 
in its forest of oaks and boe trees. Immediately 
behind Scutari, lies the double-peaked Damatris, 
(from an adjacent village now called Bolgurlu.) 
An hour spent in ascending to its summit is richly 
compensated by a finer prospect than you can 
elsewhere enjoy, of the delightful environs of this 
capital. Following the sinuous course of the 
Bosphorus from its very mouth, the view spreads 
across the thickly-studded towers of Constantino- 
ple to the expanding plains of the Propontis, 
where it encounters the Prince’s and Marmaric 
Isles, and thence stretches to the far-distant 
mouth of the Hellespont. 

The celebrated ‘ Mountain of Giants,’ rises im- 
meiliately from the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, 
near its uppermost narrowing, opposite to Berjuk- 
dere. The foot of this mountain was formerly 
adorned by the temple of Jupiter Urios, from 
whence the heathens proceeded to explore the 
‘Camp of Hercules’ on its summit. The gigantic 
site of this encampment is still an object of 
pilgrimage to the pious Moslem, who, by the way, 
1as transformed it into the ‘tomb of the prophet 
Joshua !” 

The Koran lays down seven seas as the basis of 
Mohammedan hydrography, and therefore right 
dear to_the eye of its disciple, are the seven great 
reservoirs of the Propontis, the Bosphorus, the 


Whilst on this 
subject, I cannot refrain from observing that the 
fertile imagination of the East has baptised the 
seven great oceans of his globe with the names of 


Egean, and the Mediterranean. 


so many colours. In his geographical nomencla- 
ture, therefore, the Archipelago and Mediter- 
ranean become the White, the Pontus or Euxine 
the Black, the Caspian the Green, the Arabian 
gulph the Red, the Persian the Blue, the Chinese 
the Yellow, and the Atlantic, the Brown or dark 
seas. 
For extent and depth, there is probably no 
harbour in the world superior to Constantinople. 
Its breadth, between the point of the Seraglio and 
Topchana is not less than five hundred fathoms ; 
its length exceeds four thousand; ani its depth 
is so great, that the largest vessels may cast 
anchor close to its marge. By means of a con- 
stant current, nature has provided for an imme- 
diate removal of those fetid and insalubrious 
disgorgings, which are the inevitable concomitants 
of populous cities. The entrance to this magnifi- 
cent harbour is somewhat impeded by the con- 
flicting streams, which join, issue at its mouth, 
but when once it is effected, the mariner may 
defy the virvlence of wind and waves. 
Here, again, I must have my own way, and 
remind you, that the wealth, which this harbour 
formerly boasted, both upon the surface of its 
waters as well as below them, induced the ancients 
to call it Chrysokeras, or the ‘ Golden Horn? 
For so, says the old story, being pursued by the 
jealousy of Here, and arriving at the promontory 
of Semistra, was overtaken by the pains of child- 
birth, and brought forth a daughter, who bore the 
symbol of her parent’s transformation on her 
forehead ; hence she received the name of 
Keroessa, the cornuted, and Semistra became her 
nurse. And it was her son by Poseidon, to whom 
ancient Byzantium is indebted for its foundation. 
Geologically and historically speaking, Keroessa’s 
marriage with Poseidon implies, that the fresh 
waters of the Cydaris and Barbysis, which inter- 
mingle at the foot of the promontory of Semistra, 
united themselves with the briny stream of the 
harbour; and the issue of this union was the 
aforesaid Bysas. 
Constantinople, placed under the forty-first 
degree of northern latitude, has been no less 
favoured in regard to climate than position, and 
enjoys a delightful succession of seasons; soft 
and refreshing breezes alternating through the 
placid heat of summer and temperate chills of 
winter. For these reasons, I am justified in pro- 
nouncing it an extremely salubricus spot, not- 
withstanding the frightful drawback of the plague; 
an affliction, however, which is by no means ascri- 
bable to the climate, but to the neglect of medical 
precautions, 
Though the spring enlivens the charming month 
of February, it loses much more of its charms, 
after the vernal equinox, than might have been 
expected in so southerly a clime; in fact, the 
bland amenity of the Bithynian succumbs under 
the rigour of the Thranian sky ; and hence, the 
alternate prevalence of northerly and southerly 
winds at this season of the year occasions a 
variableness of temperature, sufficient to bring 
the indisputable fineness and salubrity of the re- 
maining seasons into disrepute. 
On the first of May, (old style,) spring achieves 
her irrevocable triumph over winter. Whilst 
many an European is busied in devoting this day 
to the planting of May-trees, and many an Indian 
in attending the sacred procession of the palm, 
the Grecian maiden rises before the dawn and 
sallies forth, with her companions, in quest of 
the dew-tipt erstlings of spring: the whole day is 
dedicated to mirth and recreation; and the de- 
clining sum sheds its crimson ray on the blithsome 
Romatka, ‘ tripping o’er the glade with light, fan- 
tastic toe.’ The first of May, as well as the first 
of April, still retain their votaries, from the 


of March, a day peculiarly sacred tu the ancient 
Romans, is celebrated among the Greeks by an 
observance, which they have inherited from their 
ancestors. On the eve of this day, the Greek 
women fling their old pots and household gear out 
of the window, duly singing out, ‘ Away with ye, 
bugs and fleas ; welcome, bride and joy 1? This ig 
nothing more nor less than the ceremony of the 
Bulimos, of which Plutarch endeavours to trace 
the origin in his conversations. (Sympos., VI, 8.) 
The only difference is that the ancient Grecian 
was more decorous in his ejaculation; ‘ Away, 
he vociferated, ‘ Away with starvation! Welcome 
wealth and health 

To those who may be desirous of witnessing 
the celebration of the festivals, which take place 
at the beginning, middle, and close of spring, I 
recommend a very cautious exposure of their 
persons in the narrow streets of Pera on the eve 
of the first of March; otherwise, their scull or 
limbs may bear away an unpleasant memorial of 
the ejections issuing from the pious matron’s 
casement. Nothing can be more exhilarati 
than a visit to the ‘ Prince’s Isles’ on the first of 
May, when the Greeks are released from. the 
presence of their taskmasters, and give a loose to 
the joyous gaiety of their native dispositions, 
Often, too, have I roamed, at this season of the 
year, to the banks of the canal, where Berjukdere 
and the other Greek villages exhibit a line of 
bonfires, which convert the hills and waves of the 
Bosphorus into one wide blaze of glory. 

The heat of summer is moderated by northerly 
winds, which set in late in the forenoon or early 
in the afternoon, and leave behind them a delight. 
ful coolness, to which the Constantinopolitans 
are indebted for their moonlight promenades and 
water excursions. Towards the close of August, 
when the heat is greatest, though it never be, 
comes insupportable, the atmosphere is refreshed 
by torrents of rain, which do not continue above 
eight days at the utmost. The autumnal equinox 
is accompanied by its usual tempestuous hand. 
maids; and these are succeeded by rains, which 
often last to the middle of October; when a 
series of the most cheerful and tranquil weather 
sets in, and carries you on its halcyon wing, fre- 
quently beyond the hibernal solstice. The winter 
season begins, in general, with the new year, and 
does not last above six weeks; during which 
period storms of snow are wafted from the 
‘hracian mountains, but seldom cover the ground 
for a longer interval than three days. I have 
often seen the south and north winds deciding 
their aerial conflict by a tempest, when the 
forked flash has tipped the falling feathers of the 
snow with its giles burnish, or arrayed the 
mountain peaks within an evening attic of glorious 
crimson, after the morning had silvered them 
with its spotless snows. Such was the tempest 
which overtook Brennus and his Gauls, when 
they stormed the shrine of Apollo at Delphi,or 
the English fleet, when it raised its anchor in the 
sea of Marmora, previously to its descent upon 
the shore of Egypt. It seldom freezes in the day- 
time; nor have I ever known the thermometer, 
even during the night, to fall more than two or 
three degrees below the freezing point; yet the 
time has been, when the Byzantian has walked 
across the ice-field of the Bosphorus to shake 
hands with his Asiatic neighbour. Amongst 
others, the winters of the years 928 and 934, when 
the Turks made their first inroads into the Greek 
territories, were characterised by all the extrem 
ties of the rough and rigid climate of the north. 





Atlas of Ancient Geography. Part HII, 4to, 10s. 6¢ 
Vincent, Oxford, 1828. 

WE have before taken occasion to express our entire 
approbatien of this work, and we need only add that the 
number betore us maintains the reputation of its prede 
cessors. Besides the maps, which are accurate 
beautiful, there are several interesting illustrations 0 
ancient warfare, instruments, &c. which add uch # 
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PARISIAN CHARACTERS, 


MADEMOISELLE LE NORMAND. 

Goop reason have the natives of Great Britain 
to glory in that national.wealth which attracts all 
that is rare and curious on earth to her shores. 
If she has not yet arrived amongst you, short will 
be the term ere the celebrated Pythoness of our 
day intends to open the book of fate in London, 
aod read their respective destinies to the noble, 
the wealthy, and the gay. 

Rich as renowned, she has yet consented to 
abandon her beautiful country-seat, at Migneaux, 
near ‘Paris, to which she is attached by many in- 
teresting associations; for in its neighbourhood 
oncé Tived Ja belle Gabrielle and the penitent La 
Valliere: near it St. Genevieve first saw the light, 
and the tomb of Josephine now exists. But, 
thotghtthe memory of the departed confers a charm 
upon the spot, it has been rendered any thing but 
an abode’ of peace by the living ; and the persecu- 
tion she has recently endured from some of her 
a may be the true cause of her absent- 
ing herself from her property, and consenting to 
gratify London curiosity by the display of her 
extraordinary science as a prophetess. It seems, 
that within her domain there exists a spring of 
water, Which, (I believe,) in the good old times, 
was celebrated for many virtues, and appertained 
to the Church. Since piety and the Bourbons 
have been restored, it was deemed desirable by 
the owré of the place, that the miraculous spring 
should not be subjected to profane influence ; and 
the mayor of Migneaux was prevailed upon to 
solicit Mademoiselle le Normand to permit an 
imperium in imperio, and to give up the valued 
spring; but, rapacious as the Church of France 
has recently evinced itself in many cases, it is not 
to be presumed that the proposal was made with- 
out an adequate consideration; (at least it was 
so deemed ly those who offered it;) and it was 
actually tendered, that in return three masses should 


be perpetually said for the good of Mademoiselle 

le Normand’s soul in the church of Saint Louis. 

The sybil, however, haply looking into futurity, 

foresaw a flaw in the execution of the engage- 

ment in some remote po of time, and had the 
nN 


hardihood to decline the proffer. The church is, 
however, not easily diverted from its purposes ; 
aud ‘ where there is a will,’ there is said ever ‘ to 
be a way ;’ so a proper dread of one who was con- 
versant with magic, and had refused masses, was 
industriously instilled into the minds of the 
people; and a distaste to her vicinity has been 
even publicly alleged by the mayor, on his citing 
her before the tribunal of Versailles, to yield up 
the possession of the spring, which he now claims 
in right of the Commune. To this Mademoiselle 
le Normand has condescended to reply, alleg- 
ing that, in the times of anarchy and danger, she 
had largely, and to the utmost of her means, 
sheltered and suceoured a proscribed priesthood ; 
that it was she who, at the peril of her life, gained 
entranee into the dungeon of a martyred Queen, 
to offer the feeble consolation she was cnabled to 
afford; and that, from the Revolution up to this 
moment, she had preserved, with pious care and 
feverence, the tree planted by the hands of the 
unfortunate Louis XV, branches of which have 
been received with gratitude not long since by 
Royalty itself. Whatever be the true extent of 
her talent as a diviner, she is undoubtedly a per- 
son of ‘no common powers; her life has been 
most eventful ; and the good she has done in it is 
reported as unlimited. 
Mapame ALEXANDRE PANAM. 

It is about three years since, that the publica- 
tion of ‘Les Memoires d’une jeune Gree,’ at- 
tracted the attention of all Paris to the beauty 
aud misfortunés of this lady, and the very ex- 
trordinary charges (to say the least of them) 
advanced by her against a reigning Prince, inti- 
mately connected with a member of the Royal 
Family of Great Britain, Madame Manson her- 





self never produced a greater sensation. All that 
was rich and noble crowded to view, to admire, 
and to praise the lovely and unhappy Alexandre 
aud her fine boy. Gold, flattery, and a plause, 
were lavished in her favour ; Sontag herself might 
have envied her popularity; and, if ‘love be 
heaven,’ as Sir Walter says, it is certain all Paris 
was for once nearer heaven than we could have 
presumed it might well have been. But, ‘ fickle- 
ness, thy name is France !’—a Frenchman—let it be 
the most beautiful thing on earth—is ‘ constant 
never ;’ the Parisians shortly deserted the fair 
Greek for the hideous Tripolitan Ambassador ; 
him they abandoned for his compatriot, the giraffe ; 
the giraffe had to give way in turn for Miss 
Lafitte ; and she has yielded the empire she held 
over men’s minds to the more aspiring claims of 
the aéronautic Garnerin. In the revolutions of 
taste and fashion, Alexandre Panam was for- 
gotten, as she had never been; her fall was the 
very fall of Phaéton, looking at the stupendous 
elevation whereon public applause had lately placed 
her; but, happier than the solar chariotecr, her 
career terminated not wholly by her chuée; for she 
descended into the arms of the cashier of a stock- 
broker, (the Sieur Migeot de Barant,) the very 
epitome of a man—tittle, lively, fat, fair, and 
fresh-coloured. Lord St—r himself never con- 
templated a ‘ soupe au poisson,’ at the Rochers 
de Cancale, with more enthusiasm than did the 
enamoured Migeot the tall and graceful form, 
the full, dark eye and beauteous features, of the 
charming Greek. In the ardour of his passion he 
proposed to make her Madame de Barant; the 
heart of Alexandre was not of flint; she lent a 
willing ear to the stock-broker’s cashier ; and he 
introduced her to his friends and relatives, as one 
whose chains he intended to wear through life. 
All this was extremely correct in little Migeot ; 
and she, to respond to his confidence, put him in 
possession of her handsomely furnished apart- 
ments, gave him the keys of her plate, and 
made him master of her property, as he already 
was of her affections. But the cashier had a soul 
above ordinary souls; and early did he take the 
opportunity of suggesting, that the smoke and 
dirt of Paris were incompatible with the refine- 
ments of a pure and virtuous love, and proposed 
that, in the plain of Grenelle, where all is pleasant, 
he should purchase him a small but genteel cot- 
tage, and there the lovely Alexandre, and his 
little self, might dwell in happiness and peace. 
The bride-expectant yielded a ready assent to the 
proposal of the man of her heart; and, as she 
now states, it was with the price of her plate that 
the right of property to a delicious Maison de 
Plaisance, was acquired by Migeot: the greater 
part of her handsome furniture was removed to 
adorn and render comfortable their charming 
abode; all this was done, and then—had I Lord 
Liverpool’s pencil, I could faintly but properly 
describe the character of the act—and then, the 
lively, fat, fair, fresh-coloured, and false Migeot 
de Barant married another woman. From the 
sublime to the ridiculous is but a step; from love 
to law but half a one; and she cited the traitor- 
ous Cashier to restore her valuables : but he who 
could out-greek a Greek, might well deny the 
whole affair; so, in her rage, Madame Panam 
put herself upon the perilous issue of Migeot’s 
oath, by which the law would force her and her 
judges to abide. Alas! the whole history of the 
furniture was again denied; and the unhappy 
Alexandre has lost her cause, her furniture, her 
plate, her heart, and the Sieur Migeot de Barant. 
Mapemor1seLite Mars. 

The rage for speculation, as we have seen in 
England, is not confined to the Stock Exchange ; 
and in France, although during the year 1814 it 
prevailed in no small degree, it bore no compa- 
rison in its extent to the mania that existed 
in London for gain. Mademoiselle Mars was, in 
that year, the possessor of a handsome house in the 
Rue Saint Lazare in Paris, when she was applied 
to'by a société to dispose of it in their favour, for 





the no inconsiderable sum of 500,000 francs, or 
20,000/. sterling ; and, accordingly, the members 
of the association, Messieurs Constantin (an archi- 
tect), Trobiant, Forster, and Miss The!lusson, be- 
came the purchasers at that price. ‘Two hundred 
thousand francs were immediately paid; but so 
much delay occurred in the liquidation of the 
balance, that the celebrated actress was induced to 
seize the property in eatisfaction of the amount. 
It having, however, been found that she herself 
was interested in the Society to the value of a four- 
teenth share, the seizure, it has been contended, is 
irregular ; but the parties now seem disposed to 
arrange the matteramicably, Mars having recourse 
to Themis for aid, is one of the many anomalies 
which a new order of things has created. 
Picautr ve Brun. 

It is well to observe, how frequently those who 
hold up religion to contempt and ridicule, are 
themselves the slaves of the grossest superstition ; 
and, while he derides the most sacred institutions 
of society, Pigault le Brun affords another example 
of one who, in rejecting all the better hopes which 
religion can inspire, fondly clings to the most 
absurd and childish of fantasies, and, with wit, 
talent, and fancy, all ill applied, fanatically at- 
taches himself to things which more homely un- 
derstandings justly appreciate as valueless and illu- 
sory. The theories connected with magnetism 
and somnambulism, which, like all things in 
fashion, were received with favour and applause 
in Paris, were quickly esteemed at their proper 
worth, and were promulgated with partial success 
but for a moment ; yet, in the instance of Le Brun, 
who had refused to place his confidence on more 
justifiable grounds, they were, and are, adhered to 
with a tenacity of faith worthy of a better cause ; 
and, it is said, that the fearful effects they have 
produced but lately, in one closely allied to him by 
blood and affection, have not tended to shake his 
belief, or excite a doubt of their efficacy. Gustave 
Pigault, the nephew of the novel-writer, had been 
largely infected with the opinions of his uncle: 
and religiously did he follow his steps in the pur- 
suit of shadows, which (however they mocked his 
grasp) were yet held to be substantial and real. 
Amongst his associates, in bringing to perfection 
the science of Magnetism, were two women, the 
one named Burckard, the wife of a tailor; the 
other, Courtier, a washerwoman, who, devoid of 
education or intellect, were enabled to acquire an 
extraordinary ascendancy over the young man’s 
mind. By them was he persuaded that he had 
long and gradually been declining in health, and 
that they alone were capable of curing him ; and, 
although the very earliest remedy they afforded 
induced him to exclaim, ‘ Ces femmes m’ont donndés 
une medicine de cheval. J’ai le feu dans les en- 
trailles ? yet did he, for no less than three years, 
lend an easy faith to their assertions ; and, if nature 
for a moment struggled somewhat successfully 
against charlatanism, his erudite physicians con- 
trived that he should not benefit by the wholesome 
relapse. Reduced at length to extremity, his 
mother and his friends would have resorted to re- 
gular medical advice ; but the unhappy youth was 
more than ever confident in the resources of these 
impostors, and they were obliged at length to re- 
cur to Courtier for aid, who pretended, that, in 
her sleep, she would be enabled to judge of the 
character of his disease, and of the means of its 
removal. In the presence of the young man and 
his friends, she immediately placed herself in an 
attitude of repose, but, in her pretended slumber, 
suddenly shrieked out, ‘Great God! his skin is 
covered with spots of blood; no power on earth 
ean cure him,’ and, on awaking, declared his case 
was hopeless. Contrary, however, to the predic- 
tions of this wretch, his strength and health re- 
turned, but his mind was even more diseased than 
formerly: he had come under an engagement of 
matrimony to one whom he ardently loved, and 
his friends pressed him to fulfil his promise; but 
the words of Courtier preyed incessantly on his 
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mind and spirits. Fancy proved stronger than 
reason; and, on the twentieth of last Jauuary, 
with no present or future hope to cheer him, he 
gave himself up. a victim to despair, and by his 
own hand he fell. 


Mapame Tavary. 
The singular events of this lady’s life have of 
late attracted much attention in Paris. In the 
ear 1780, and at the age of fifteen, Mademoiselle 
Duval, the daughter of the Receiver-General of 
Taxes at Versailles, and god-daughter of Madame 
Victoire, one of the aunts of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI., gave her hand to M. Le Bas de Cour- 
mont, who, with his brother, was one of the Fer- 
miers General of the kingdom. She bore him 
two children ; but, their tastes and tempers being 
different, they separated. On the revolution 
breaking out, De Courmont adopted popular prin- 
ciples ; while his wife fied the country, and went 
to reside at Warsaw, in Poland, where she became 
soon informed by the ‘ Moniteur’ that her husband 
had been guillotined. After a widowhood of 
many years, a M. Tavary (an emigrant like her- 
self) sued for her hand: she gave her consent, 
and wrote to Paris for an authenticated certificate 
of her husband’s decease, which was duly for- 
warded to her in the following terms: ‘ Extrait du 
Registre des Actes de Décts—Premier Prairial 
an deuxitme de la Republique Francaise. Déces 
de Le Bas de Courmont, ci-devant Fermier-Gene- 
ral.” On the receipt of this document in 1800, 
she became Madame Tavary ; and, when a happier 
state of things permitted them, they returned to 
France ; and there, in the enjoyment of health 
and ease, found M. Le Bas Courmont, whose 
name had been erroneously inserted in the ‘ Pub- 
lic Register,’ instead of that of his brother, M. Le 
Bas, who had really suffered. She separated her- 
self from M. Tavary without returning to her first 
and more legitimate lord ; but, on the latter dying 
in 1820, she was again united to her second hus- 
band by a repetition of the rites of the Church, 
and they lived happily together until the close of 
1827, when M. Tavary also died. Her children, 
by M. de Courmont, now contest the right of their 
mother to a dowry of ten thousand frances, which, 
through the munificence of Madame Victoire, she 
brought their father on the ground of voluntary 
bigamy during his life-time ; but it is scarcely ex- 
pected a proceeding equally unjust and cruel will 
prove successful. 





THE DRAMA. 


King’s Theatre—Monday. 

Tue French Company at this Theatre continue the 
course of their representations ; and as practice has 
now rendered them familiar with the house and their 
audience, they play with more ability and effect. This 
evening presented the first instance in which, since 
their debut, not one of the performers appeared to such 
disadvantage, with respect to Mademoiselle Mars, as to 
disparage her superior talents. She performed in two 
pieces ; first, in the character of the Countess, in ‘ Le 
Legs,’ and afterwards in that of Emma, in ‘ La fille 
@honneur. The following is a sketch of the latter 
piece, which is from the pen of a contemporary au- 
thor, M. Duval, of the French Academy : 

“A family of high and noble extraction, but reduced 
by extravagance, founds all its hopes of credit and for- 
tune on a female orphan, who, having been hitherto 
treated with great harshness, becomes, all of a sudden, 
the object of the most marked attentions. This young 
person is to become the maid of honour at the Court 
of a petty Prince of Germany. The Baron, who is 
the uncle of Emma, without being a party to the plot, 
looks only to the advantages likely to accrue to him- 
self from his niece’s admission to the Court; but the 
Baroness, his lady, a very clever woman in some re- 
spects, takes a more extensive view of the matter, and 
calculates all its ultimate consequences. There is, be- 
sides, in the family, a devotee Aunt, who, though en- 
tirely dedicated to God, yet opposes not the happiness 
of men; she seconds the efforts of the Baroness, who 
is likewise under the influence of a chevalier of high 
birth, but of swindling propensities ; a very honour- 


able character indeed, who, with the most ardent loy- 


‘ The Baron himself has a brother in foreign parts, 
who has been disinherited for marrying a beautiful 
and virtuous female, who had the misfortune, to be 
of plebeian birth. The father, however, while he 
disinherited his son, made a clause in his will, by 
which the first-born son of the disinherited person was 
to recover all his rights as soon as he should come of 
age. The prince has possession of this will. The 
Baron, who is ruined by his wife’s extravagance, con- 
ceives the design of robbing his nephew of his inherit- 
ance. The matter is easy of execution, for the same 
act that re-establishes the young man in all his rights, 
disinherits him for ever in case of ill conduct ; and 
whether this source of blame exists or not, people at 
Courts feel no scruples at a falsehood, or an act of in- 
justice, if it answers their ends. 


‘In the mean time, the disinherited brother having 
engaged in commerce at Riga, becomes rich by his 
industry, and arrives, incognito, at the Baron’s house. 
The first person he meets there is his own son, who is 
induced by his love for Emma to engage himself in 
the family in the quality of secretary. The merchant 
speedily discovers the real state of circumstances, and 
is presented to the family under the name of Franc- 
bourg. Application is made to him for a considerable 
sum, by way of loan, which is requisite for the annul- 
ment of the will. By means of his money and his 
assumed character, the Baron’s brother establishes 
his influence and credit in the house: he soon sees 
through the dishonourable plot formed against the 
innocence of Emma, and makes known to that young 
person the dangers and difficulties that surround her. 
He then procures an interview with the prince, and 
brings him to a proper sense of reason and justice ; 
after which he makes himself known to his family, 
becomes reconciled to the Baron, who clears himself 
from the criminal intrigues of his Baroness, marries 
the young couple, and turns the Chevalier adrift. 


‘The character of the maid of honour is a mixture of 
shrewdness, good sense, and ingenuousness, and is 
admirably adapted to the fine talents of Mademoiselle 
Mars. ‘The scene in the second act in which she dis- 
plays a girlish joy at the sight of the magnificent 
present of diamonds, sent to her by the Princess, and 
receiving, with a conscious air of penetration, the com- 
pliments of her selfish and guilty aunt and uncle ; the 
scene of the fourth act, in which she relates to Fribourg 
the miseries of her infancy, and the sudden favour with 
which she is surprised after a visit from the Prince ; 
the scene in the fifth actin which, having been informed 
by Fribourg that she passes for the mistress of the 
Prince, she strips off her diamond ornaments, and 
refuses to appear at court,—all these gave full scope to 
the great and wonderful powers of Mademoiselle Mars. 
There would be no end of quotations, if we were to give 
all the lines in which she was applauded ; but there is 
one in particular, which, by its simplicity, and the ad- 
mirable manner in which it was delivered, electrified 
the whole audience ; it was that in which Emma, hav- 
ing learned from Francbourg for what the Baroness 
destines her, exclaims with indignation— 


* Quoi! l’on me dishonore, et je n’ai plus de pére !’ 


‘ The character of Francbourg is, next to Emma, the 
most important one in this comedy of M. Duval. 
Mainvicille, who assumed the part, did not equal 
Dama, who performs it at Paris, but he acted in a very 
respectable style, and gave full effect to the comic lines 
with which the piece is interspersed. Menjasi took 
the part of the Baron; Armand that of the Son of 
Francbourg, and Laporte that of the Swindling Cheva- 
lier. Mademoiselle Delia performed the part of the 
Baroness, and Madame Deligny, that of the Aunt, 
Mademoiselle Delia alone, was inferior to her part; 
the other performers, though they occasionally failed in 
point of memory, yet looked the characters well, and 
had a correct conception of them ; Armand, in parti 
cular, excelled in some scenes, especially in that in the 
third Act, after the reading of the Letter which re- 
veals the designs of the Baroness, and for which he 
was deservedly applauded, 

‘ The evening terminated with ‘ Le Legs,’ a little piece 
by Mavivaux, without any substantial merit, or plot, 
interesting in the details, in which Mademoiselle Mars 
and Mr. Armand, played with admirable effect. Ma- 
demoiselle Olivier and Mr. Menjasi showed themselves 
worthy to second those admirable performers. Made- 
moiselle Olivier is a young actress, who possesses a 
very fine delivery, and a quick and ready conception of 
the theatric art. The manner in which she played 
Marianne in ‘ Tartuffe,’ and Hortense in the ‘ Legs,’ 
gives us reason to expect she will prove a valuable 





alty towards the Prince, procures maids of honour for 
the Princess. 





NEW MUSIC. 


* He has left her in sorrow. Ballad. The Words 
Harry Stoe Van Dyk. The Music by John Barnett, 
Vernon. Price 2s. 

A CHASTE and graceful melody, united to very 
ingenious and clever modulation. The movement js 
an ‘andante con gran expressione’ (in A 3-4 time), and 
very easy for a vocalist to perform. The passages in 
triplets are a little a la Rossini, and the whole of the 
second strain forcibly reminds one of Reeves’ p 
old ballad, ‘The Rose of the Valley.’ But few would 
recognise these trifling resemblances, and, perhaps, 
not the Author himself. 


A Selection of the most admired Airs in Rossini’s Opera 
‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” Arrdnged for the Piang 
Forte, by N. B. Challoner. In Two Books, Each 
Book 3s. Mayhew and Co. 

There is considerable ingenuity required in writing 
or adapting music, that shall be perspicuons, and 
easily taught and performed, without rendering ‘it 
puerile, insignificant, and contemptible ; and this 
talent can only be attained by long experience. This 
arrangement of Rossini’s beautiful Opera, is upon 
exactly the same plan as the adaptation of Mozart's 
‘ Seraglio,’ noticed in ‘The Atheneum,’ No. 16, 
254, and the peculiar features of these publications 
are, that there are more of the favourite parts of the 
Opera condensed into a brief form, and for an unusu- 
ally moderate price, than in any previous arrangement 
offered to the musical public ; and they are carefully 
edited in such a manner as to be easily taught and ex- 
ecuted by aclass of piano-forte players that could not 
accomplish any other adaptation. Thus, we repeat, 
(as of ‘The Seraglio,’) the whole work presents, in 
the truest sense of the phrase, a striking example of 
the ‘ Utile et dulee !’ 


L’ Aurore ow Journal de Guitare, choix des plus beauz 
morceaux, composés pour cet Instrument. No, 2, 
contcnant Onze Piéces pour la Guitare Seule, de Giw- 
liani, Legnani, Aguado, Sor, Carcassi, Carulli, and 
Eulenstein, et (Air ‘Ombre ame ne amiche piante,) 
by Giuliani, Duo ‘ Care pupille tra mille e mille,’ by 
Blangini, Air ‘ Fra tutti le pene v'é pena,’ by Giuliani, 
Ewer and Johanning. 4s. 

This is certainly one of the most amusing and cheap 
works that can be offered,—for, besides three admired 
vocal pieces, (each of which would be sold singly at 
ls. 6d.), the book contains eleven interesting and de- 
sirable scraps, judiciously collated, and well edited; 
with useful leading finger marks ; and the whole pre- 
sented, in a neat cover, for 4s. We need say but of 
this, as of the Ist. No., (reviewed in ‘The Atheneum,’ 
No. 32, page 502), that it is equal to all professed 
upon the voluminous title, and therefore must be 
unusually cheap, attractive, and acceptable. 





“The Wandering Boy. A Ballad. The Music com- 
posed and inscribed to Miss Paton, by W. Kirby. 
Latour. 2s. 

A pleasing little song, an ‘andante con pesante 
expressione,’ (in E flat, 2-4 time), of a simple, quiet, 
and unpretending nature ; neither exhibiting much no- 
velty, or any offensive errors. The Author, (who 
is new to us), has arranged his accompaniments, and 
placed his chords correctly, avoiding redundancies, yet 
rendering them complete ; thus evincing a good mv- 
sical education. A prettily executed winter scene; done 
in lithography, by Gauci, ornaments the title. 


Dressler’s Selection of Beauties, with Embellishments, 
for the Flute. Dedicated to Amateurs, (No. 7) 
Cocks and Co. 3s. 

This book is wholly composed of an arrangement 
(very well made) from Mozart's ‘ Seraglio,’ includws 
the Overture and eleven of the most striking and ai- 
mired pieces. A cheaper and better adaptation, Wt 
think, cannot be offered. 





‘ The Swiss Boy. A celebrated Tyrolese Melody. t- 
ranged, with Variations for the Piano Forte, by 
J. F. Reddie. Dale. 2s. 

This is one of the most popular: Swiss Airs pet 
formed by the Tyrolean Minstrels, and has been di- 
versified in many shapes. ‘The Variations now offered 
are arranged in a sensible, yet familiar manner, and 
would be extremely pleasing and useful as a lesson for 
teachers, They are six in pumber, and exhibit a vey 





acquisition to the French Company at the English 
Opera House.’ 





interesting variety. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


* How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ 
Mixton’s Paradise Regained, 


I. ANIMATED NATURE. 

* And God said, let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and oyer the cattle, and over 
ali the earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis. 

1—ANImMAL MECHANICS. 

The Nostrils—The nerves of smell do not, like those 
of taste and touch, terminate in papillz or feelers, but in 
a spongy uniform pulp, in the substance of the membrane 
which lines the nostrils, and which, from its discoverer 
Schneider, has been called the Schneiderian membrane. 
Besides the nerves of smell, called the olfactory nerves, 
abranch of the nerve of the eye enters the nostrils. 
Itis very small, but it is through its influence that we 
shed tears from smelling strong odours; and that we 
sneeze when the ‘eyes are exposed to bright sunshine ; 
for the strong odours irritate the nerve in the nostril, 
and through it the eye ; while, on the contrary, the sun- 


_ shine irritates the eye, and through it the nostril. 


Every body must have remarked, that in men, the 
entrance of the nostrils is beset with hairs, which, 
however, are wanting in females. We are not aware 
that any physiologist has attended to this circumstance, 
or attempted to account for it. Hairs, we know, have 
no feeling in their own substance, but they may be 
the instruments of exciting feelings in the skin from. 
which they grow. May not, then, the hairs in the nos- 
trils have some unknown influence on the sense of 
smell? Or, may they not divide more minutely the 

inciple of odours diffused in the air, before it passes 
inwards to the more sensible parts of the membrane ? 

2.—ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 

The Blood purified by the Liver.—Dr. Pierson, of the 
Physico-Medical Soejety of New York, is of opinion, 
with some other ph¥@Mlogists, that the liver assists the 


lungs in decarbonizing the blood.’ In support of this, 
he refers to blood collected by the vena porta being 
much darker, in consequence of supeyabundant carbon, 
than the blood which has returned from the skin. 
This carbon the liver separates*in the form of bile, 


which is chiefly composed of carbonic matter. In this 
manner the liver assists the lungs in decarbonizing and 
purifying the blood; and it may be intended by Pro- 
vidential Wisdom, that the liver should in part supply 
the place of the lungs in this respect, when they are 
disordered by colds, violent exercises, &c. 
3.—CoNncHOLoOGy. 

The Ship-worm.—The destructive animal of the genus 
Terebella, which encases itself in the bivalne shell called 
Teredo Navalis, fortunately for our shipping interest, 
does not propagate in this country, though it has in 
some measure naturalized itself in Holland. It is fre- 
quently, however, brought into our British harbours 
by ships which have been to India. The shell is well 
calculated for boring into wood, being furnished with 
two hemispherical valves or jaws, and two others in 
form of a spear. It grows sometimes to the thickness 
of the little finger, and from four to six inches in length. 

The ingenious Abbé de la Pluche has speculated on 
the use of these destructive animals. They open, he 
says, a source of considerable riches to the inhabitants 
of Sweden, by employing the vigilance of the Dutch, 
and imposing upon them the necessity of continually 
tarring and repairing their dikes and Indian vessels. 
The Terredo, in this manner, he thinks, serves to form 
a bond of union between the two commercial nations, 
by occasioning a perpetual demand for oak, pitch, and 
fir. As these apparently pernicious animals, he con- 
tinues, are perpetually at work at Amsterdam, for the 
advantage of Stockholm and Archangel, so the labours 
of others in the North are equally profitable to the 
Hollanders, by promoting the consumption of their 
salt, spices, and grocery, which are annually exported 
in large quantities, either for the purpose of seasoning 
and preserving the provisions of their Northern neigh- 
bours, or to cure the fish which they use instead of 
bread. 

4.— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Do Insects feel pain ?—The cruelty of collectors in 
tormenting insects is often a theme of reproach among 
those who are fond of raising objections. But it is not 
difficult to adduce numerous facts, proving that the 
converse of our great poet’s conclusion, 

* The poor beetle that we tread upon, 


In corporal sufferance, feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies,’ 


must be nearer the truth. A humble bee (Apis terres- 





tris) for example, will eat honey with greediness, 
although deprived of its abdomen, and an ant will walk 
when deprived of its head, neither of which a disem- 
bowelled or a decapitated giant could do. The cock- 
chafer (Scarabreus Melolontha) will walk about with 
all indifference when its bowels have been scoped out 
by birds ; and, the dragon-fly or horse-stinger (Libel- 
lula) will eat insects which are offered to it, after it 
has been stuck upon a pin. Every boy is acquainted 
with the indifference shown by the various species of 
father-long-legs (tipulidz) in abandoning their legs, as, 
after such accidents, the insects will fly about as agile 
and unconcerned as if nothing had happened. {[t is 
probable, indeed, that acute pain, such as we ouselves 
are acquainted with, can only be felt by animals fur- 
nished with warm blood and with a brain and spinal 
cord ; whereas insects have cold blood, (if the term 
may be used at all,) and a ganglianic nervous system, 
consisting of a series of ganglions, analogous to little 
brains connected by nervous threads, and placed (ex- 
cept the first ganglian) below the intestines. 
5.—IcHTHYOLOGY. 

Discovery of the power of oil in stilling the waves.— 

Many of our philosophic discoveries, as well as our 
inventions, may be traced to the animal kingdom. 
Man, it is said, learned the art of sailing from the 
Nautilus ; the art of weaving from spiders ; and the 
medicinal virtues of herbs from various animals. In 
the same way we may, perhaps, trace the singular 
power of oil in stilling the waves of a tempestuous sea, 
to the mode in which the northern species of seal 
(phoce) prey upon the lump-sucker (cyclopterus lum- 
pus.) This is described to be a thick foreshortened 
fish, if a painter’s language may be used, but otherwise 
regularly shaped, and the fins, chin, and belly, bright 
reddish orange, the body greenish purple, like those of 
the thorn-back. Upon these lump-tish the seals prey, 
first stripping off theirjskin, and then leaving them to float. 
It is always easy to distinguish where this is going on, 
by the smoothness of the water arising from the co- 
pious disengagement of the lump-sucker’s oil. 


6.—ORNITHOLOGY. 

A hint to Swallow-haters—Those who dislike the 
companionship of our delightful summer visitant, the 
window-swallow, (Hirundo rustica,) have been kindly 
instructed by a writer in ‘ The Edinburgh New Phi- 
losophical Journal,’ how to cut their acquaintance and 
discard them. It appears, he says, from experiments 
made at Granton, that if the places in the corners of 
windows and under eaves where they build are well 
rubbed with oil and soft soap, the swallows will not be 
able to make the clay with which they construct their 
nests adhere to the wall; and being once foiled, they 
will not renew their attempt for some years afterwards. 

We can have no possible objection to this being tried, 
but we are certain that nobody who is a sincere lover 
of nature, nobody who has music in his soul, or who 
delights in the morning twitter of the swallow at the 
casement of his window, will adopt the expedient. Old 
Anacreon might, perhaps, have been glad of the sug- 
gestion, when, being disturbed in some of his morn- 
ing dreams, he threatens to cut the swallow’s wings, 
or even to pluck out its tongue : 

Ta taped cev Ta KodpA 

@dArdis, AaBoy Parliw ; 

*H uarddov etyd0bev cvev 

Thy yAdooay, ws 5 Tnpeds 

’Exeivos, exdepi=w 5 

NAAI 1B’. 

But he would soon have repented of the barbarity, or 
rather, he would have stopped short at the recollection 
of the swallows’s being the herald of summer exclaim- 
ing ‘ my charming swallow’ (pidn xeAidav, NAAT AY) 
ALlian calls the swallow the delightful bird of summer, 
because it remains six months, the turtle only three. 

Should our swallow-hater de a religious man,— 
though this is not a very probable case,—we should re- 
mind him that the sweet psalmist of Israel did not 
think the temple degraded by affording them shelter ; 
‘ yea, the sparrow hath found an house, and the swal- 
low a nest for herself, where she may rear her young, 
even thine altars, O Lord.’ (Psalms, Ixxxi. 3.) 


7.—Mazo.ocy. 

Smell in Hogs.—We lately mentioned the supposed use 
of the bill of the toucan—so disproportioned to the size of 
the body—to be for the purpose of increasing the acute- 
ness of the sense of smell, by affording a large surface 
for the expansion of the olfactory nerves. In hogs the 
length of the nose is very conspicuous, and we accord- 
ingly find that their sense of smell is proportionally 
acute,—so acute that they candetect the locality of roots 
at a considerable depth in the earth, In some countries, 





this faculty of scent is turned to account by employing 
hogs to discover truffles for which they eagerly dig. 
8.— ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Positiveness.—It was a shrewd maxim of Westley, the 
founder of methodism, not to be positive in things of 
doubt and uncertainty. ‘ When I was a young man,’ 
said he, ‘ I was sure of every thing ; but in a few years, 
finding myself mistaken in a thousand instances, I be- 
came not half so sure of most things as before.’ 

Moving of the Ears.—It is recorded of M. Metz, sur- 
geon of the Hétel Dieu, Paris, that he had the power 
of moving his ears as animals do. A similar power 
has many times been observed in others, and may be 
accounted for on the accidental strength of the small 
muscles of the ear, which, in most individuals, only 
serve the purpose of rendering the shell of the ear more 
tense. 


Il.—NON-ANIMATED NATURE, 

‘ The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 

The simplest sound that swells the gale, 

The common sun—the air—the skies— 

To him are opening Paradise.’ Gray. 

I.—VEGETABLE MECHANICS. 

Structure of the Stigma.—The stigma, or summit of 
the pistil in flowers, is as wonderful as it is simple. 
Its surface will be found to be almost universally moist 
and studded, with very fine warts or hairs, which are 
always closed as in the roots. Whatever, therefore, 
passes into the interior of the stigma or pistil, must, in 
this case also, make its way through the apparently im- 
pervious and shut extremities of these organs. In 
many plants, particularly in the Lobelias, nature has 
been careful to protect the tender structure of the 
stigma from external injuries, by a particular contriv- 
ance, of which we have a good example in the Lobelia 
discolor, consisting of a sort of veil, (Indusium) which 
covers and protects it till it has attained its perfect 
state. 

2.—BorTany. 

Migration of Plants —It is certain that sea plants 
have frequently been brought, adhering to ships, from 
the southern to the northern seas ; and the contrary, 
examples of which we have in the Fucus cartilagineus 
of Turner, the F. natans, and F. bacciferus. West 
Indian fruits are every year driven on the coast of 
Norway, and of the Faro Islands, by the Gulf stream 
and south-west storms; among whicli fruits, cocoa 
nuts, gourds, and the produce of Acacia Scandens, 
Piscidia Erythrina, and Anacardin Occidentale, are the 
most common, But though all this be granted, and 
other facts of a similar kind, we are still far from 
proving the conclusion, that the migration of plants, and 
their distribution, from one point, over the surface of 
the earth, has been the manner in which they have been 
spread, ; 

3.—MINERALOGY. 

Systems of Mineral Crystals—M, Romé de Lisle 
arranged minerals according as they contained Saline 
crystals; Stony crystals ; and Metallic, or Semi-me- 
tallic crystals, laying it down generally that all mine- 
rals which agree in crystallisation, hardnéss, and 
weight, are of the same species. 

M. Haiiy introduced the distinction between the pri- 
mitive form and the integrant molecule, or distinction, 
far too subtile and recondite to be of much utility in 
a practical point of view. It requires very nice calcu- 
lation to ascertain the primitive forms, whether rhom- 
boidal, pyramidal, prismatic, or tessular, derived from 
the hexahedrals, and is very difficult to make the requi- 
site measurements of minute angles, planes, bevel- 
ments, &c. ‘ 

Professor Mohs, of Freyberg, has promulgated a 
novel system of mineral crystallography, involved, 
intricate, and, in many instances, no less useless than 
absurd, as we could easily show, if we had time and 
space. 

4.—GEOLOGY. 

Fossil Hunan Skeleton —We give the following no- 
tice as we find it recorded by Bush, in the ‘ Hiberna 
Curiosa,’ premising that, till within a few years ago, 
the fossil bones of many animals were supposed to be 
human, even by philosophical observers. In opening 
the harbour of Rye in Sussex, it is stated, that the 
workmen came upon a stratum of timber, about twenty 
feet under the strand, and below one of the trees of 
this stratum, they discovered the skeleton of a gigantic | 
man in the position of climbing the tree,—some unfor- 
tunate antediluvian, (as it]was conjectured,) who had 
been drowned in attempting to save himself from the 
deluge. What has now become of this supposed human 
fossil? If it could be recovered, it would form a good 
companion to the Guadaloupe specimen'in the British 
Museum. 
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5.—METEOROLOGY. 


Scientific Encroachments.—Professor Mohs, of Frey- 
berg, in his system of mineralogy, is not contented with 
the substances usually deemed fossil, but gravely tells 
us that ‘ atmospheric water,’ i. c. plainly speaking, 
rain, is a mineral! In somewhat of a similar spirit of 
scientific grasping, encroachment, or comprehension, 
we find Mr. Brayley, jun., in the ‘ Magazine of Natural 
History,’ classing an extensive group of mineral, or, 
rather, geological phenomena, under Meteorology. 
* The temperature of the interior of the earth itself,’ he 
says, ‘ and that of the ocean, as well as the surface, at 
every accessible depth—subjects of the greatest inte- 
rest, with respect not only to the present state of the 
earth, but also to its former physical condition—are 
so intimately connected with the temperature, and 
other affections of the atmosphere, that the study of 
them becomes, in fact, a department in meteorology.’ 
P. 13. 

If these principles are acted upon extensively, we 
shall soon have Macleay’s Quinary and Osculant sys- 
tems introduced into all the sciences. Will this pro- 
duce order, or disorder ? 


6.—ASTRONOMY. 


The Moon.—‘ After a fancy has been started by a 
great man,’ says Baker, ‘ it becomes a reproach to the 
next observer not to coincide; and they look at the 
moon, with the notion of land, and water, and moun- 
tains, in their heads, (and, as every sound takes the 
air of the tune running in our ears, and every passen- 
ger the form of the person we may be waiting for,) 
they see, of course, all these in the moon ; and thus we 
succeed in cheating one another into a tolerable argu- 
ment. 

The Universe in a Nut-shell—The great Sir Isaac 
Newton believed t' at, by sufficient compression, the 
whole matter of the universe—the solid globe itself— 
with the sun, planets, and stars, might be brought into 
a globular space of only one inch in diameter. With 
all humble deference to the memory of Newton, we 
venture to think that this is more akin to romance than 
to philosophy. 

IIL—USEFUL ARTS. 

‘very new discovery may be considered as a new species 
ef manufacture, awakening moralindustry and sagacity, and 
employing, as it were, a new capital of mind.’ 

Edinburgh Review. 
1.—AGRICULTURE, 


Gypsum, asa Manure.—As the seeds of beans and 
peas contain, abinitio, a portion of gypsum, (sulphate 
of lime,) and have also a great tendency to absorb all 
that the soil can contain of it, gypsum ought not to be 
applied to the soil destined for the culture of such legu- 
minous plants as are grown for the sake of their 
seeds. (On the other hand, when these plants are de- 
stined to form a natural or artilicial pasture, gypsum 
imparts to them such energy of vegetation, that it sti- 
mulates them constantly to put forth succulent leaves, 
and to renew, for a long time, the stalks which are cut 
for cattle. 

Furze,as Food for Horses—In the Island of Anglesea, 
and some other districts, we are informed that the 
common &rze, whins, or gorse, (Ulex Europzus,) is 
cultivated as food for cattle on soils which are too poor 
to bear any other crop. We have seen the young 
shoots cut for this purpose, but they require to be 
crushed ina machine, or beaten with the flail—an ope- 
ration which must materially increase the expense of a 
sort of food not very highly nutritious, and inferior to 
many other sorts of green food. 

2.—GARDENING, 

Packing Seeds—The smaller sorts of sceds may, in 
general, be kept in good paper bags, but the larger 
sorts ought to be placed between layers of very dry 
sand, or saw-dust, well dried in an oven, and the 
whole packed in air-tight boxes or barrels. Oleagi- 
nous seeds, such as those of the coffee-plant, tlie 
oak, nut-trees, the tea-tree, &c., require great care 
to keep them individually separate by the sand. 
Seeds of a middle size may remain in their seed-pods, 
and be packed in small cups, or pots, by covers 
of glass, fixed on with putty, or wood, or cork, sur- 
rounded with melted pitch. Dr. Roxburgh was accus- 
tomed to coat the seeds which he sent home, from Co- 
romandel, with a solution of gum arabic, which, on 
hardening, preserves the vegetating properties from 
external influence. 


3.—CuLinary CHEMISTRY. 
Boiling of Peas, Beans, §c.—When peas, French 
beans, and similar productions, do not boil easily, it 
has usually been imputed to the coldness of the season, 





or to the rains. It is stated, in ‘ The Bulletin des 
Sciences,’ that this popular notion is erroneous—the 
difficulty in boiling them soft arising from a super- 
abundant quantity of gypsum imbibed during their 
growth. To correct this, we are told to throw a small 
quantity of subcarbonate of soda into the pot along 
with them, the carbonic acid of which will seize upon 
the lime in the gypsum, and free the legumes from its 
influence. 





ENGRAVING. 


The Beggar's Petition, engraved by 4, W. Warren, 
from a painting by W. P. Witherington. Moon, 
Boys, and Graves, London, 1828. 

This attempt to embody in a pictorial form, the 
popular little poem— 
* Pity the sorrows of a poor old man,’ 


is very successful ; both in the figures and the land- 
scape. It represents a humble and quiet cottage, al- 
most buried in woods, with a mother and three children 
at the door, listening, with mingled feelings of sorrow 
and surprize, to the narrative of the aged petitioner, 
whose grey locks, tattered garments, and tottcring 
limbs bespeak at once extreme age and poverty. The 
countenances of the children, two of the youngest of 
whom are clinging to their mother, with countenances 
almost as sorrowful as her own, are most expressly 
pourtrayed; and the engraving, which is in the line 
manner, is highly finished, and quite worthy of the 
picture, 





TO THE MUSE OF SHAKSPEARE, 


THE great ones quit the earth, and pass away 
As things remember'd not ; but thou hast rear’d 
A temple for thyself, where, loved and fear’d, 

Shall live thy name beyond thy mouldering clay. 

Hast thou not compass'd with a nameless power 
The inmost soul of man?—hath he not stood 
Unveil’d before thee, while the evil brood 

Of passions that assail weak virtue’s tower 
Rose at thy bidding in their nakedness ? 

Hast thou not shown wherein consists his worth, 
And in her foul deformity dragged forth 
Insidious, lurking vice? All times confess 

Another such they vainly seek to find 

Thou mighty master of the human mind! 





HOPE. 


Cuixp of fair promise, gloriously bright, 
Girt with the dazzling hues of light and love, 
That, like a smiling angel from above, 
Dost scatter radiance o’er the paths of night, 
Winning us, by the magic of thy might, 
To tread those realms where gleamest thou afar, 
The beacon of man’s course, his guiding star! 
If he should find, when he hath gained the height, 
’ Twas but a meteor lured him, and that grief 
And weariness reward his straining toil, 
That barrenness eats up the corrupt soil,— 
Still blissful was the dream, tho’ sadly brief; 
He finds his joy, when fruitless is the race, 
Was in the panting glory of the chase. 





THE POWER OF MELODY. 


Wuo hath not felt, as the last closing strain 

In melancholy softness dies away, 

And,—as the dim and waning orb of day, 
Ere yet his light be quench’d, doth streak the plain 
With inild and chasten’d lustre—leaves behind 

A rapturous, or sweetly painful thrill, 

Even as the lay was passionate or still, 
That heaven-born melody unto the mind 
Doth speak a holy language of its own ; 

And, like subduing beauty’s winning glance, 
Bright with divinity, or the loud tone 

Of bursting eloquence, which doth entrance 
The hearers in its wonder-working hour, 
That music hath a spirit and a power ? 

L. 





On the Death of a Physician, who, during his iliness, 
wrote his own prescriptions, 


The holy precept he did but pursue, 
To himself doing what he’d done for you. 





VARIETIES. 


SSLEcTED FROM R&CENT AND ORIGINAL Commun 


“ CATIO 
oF CONTINENTAL CORRESPONDENTS. a 


HERCULANEUM, 


The entire dwelling-house of a barber has been by 
now laid open. The shop of this artist, (to use the 
fashionable phrase), its utensils, the benches where th. 
citizens placed themselves in awaiting their turns, th, 
stove, and evem the pins which served for the head. 
dress of females, are all in a state of extraordinay 
preservation. It is daily visited by nusmerous strangen, 


Errors OF PAINTERS. f 


At the ‘ Marriage of Cana in Galilee,’ as painted ly 
Paolo Veronese, several Benedictine Monks are to hp 
seen: while a Flemish painter of Lille has left 8 pic. 
ture of the ‘ Last Judgment,’ wherein a clock points 
out the approach of the hour of doom. Ludovic 
Carraccio has deemed it but a fit compliment to hi 
compatriot, the Cardinal Saint, Charles Borromeo, t) 
represent him as praying fervently by the cradle of the 
infant Saviour. But Guido Reni, with less of lil. 
rality, bestowed a woman’s head on the serpent, in his 
delineation of ‘ The Temptation of Adam; ’ and, bei 
reproached with the error, justified himself by obsery. 
ing, that the scripture stated the serpent ‘ to hay 
spoken much!’ Rubens, who never permitted an a}. 
surdity to impede the flights of his pencil, -has left, 
picture at Ypres, wherein our Saviour is represented x 
in the act of destroying a sinful world, but Sain 
Francis steps in opportunely at the moment, aij 
seizes the globe, which he places under his ample role, 
and thus saves it from ruin. This celebrated painte, 
in a picture of a Cardinal, employs the Virgin in w. 
sisting his Eminence in putting on his cope,-—and, in 
another, Marie di Medicis is seen consulting on affain 
of state with two Cardinals and Mercury ,—again, thy 
Galley of a Pope is shown as expedited by the united 
labours of Nereids aad Tritons. 


Jean Camus, Bisnop of BELtoy,’ 


Who died in 1652, was a man of wit, judgment 
and unaffected piety; he spared not the. manife 
abuses of his church, and often brought ridicule 
his aid in reproving them, Haying been requested, by 
the members of a Monastery of Franciscans, to prea’ 
the anniversary sermon in honour of their patr 
Saint, he observed from the chair, on that occasion, 
‘The miracles of Saint Francis must, be, allowed ti 
surpass those of our blessed Saviour-—he, with fir 
loaves and three fishes, fed but five thousand persons 
Saint Francis, by an ell of linen, performs the per 
petual miracle of feeding forty, thousand idlen 
Having been requested to preach in favour of a younglaty, 
(who had not sufficient funds to assure her professi 
of a religious order), in appealing. to public charix 
in her aid, at Notre Dame, in Paris, he cémmenc 
by saying,—‘ Messieurs; a young lady is recommenid 
to your charity, who is not yet rich enough to m 
a profession of poverty” In a dispute between a Pr 
testant and a Catholic, he once observed,—‘ I am su 
prised at two things,—that the Catholic Priests, wi 
say the bible is so very obscure, never explain it1 
their sermons ; while the Protestants; who assert th 
it is as clear as day to the understanding, pass th 
lives in writing to render it intelligible.’ 
PAINTING MADE DIFFICULT. 

The Comic Opera of the ‘Tableau Parlant’ was deriv’ 
from a circumstance which occurred to Jean Rane, 
excellent portrait painter, who exercised his art 
Montpellier, in France, about the year 1730; 
which affords a parallel to the better known story 
the Grecian pig. Ranc had painted many capital po 
traits ; but, being poor and unpatronised, the pseu 
connoisseurs of Montpellier, (it is well to specify ti 
and place, to avoid the “imputation of alluding 
actual circumstances and existing persors) ,' ever {0 
fault with, and remorselessly depreciated the merits 
his works. He, at length, cut a hele if a pie 
framed canvas, and procured a peasant'to exhibit, 
the breach, his physiognomy, when his }tilges were 
assemble. It was examined ‘at a ‘reqfisite dis 
but was as instantly pronounced—vile—#' daub. 
structions for thelikeness being re-tonéhéd were lib 
afforded, and it was finally pronounced ‘asoscarcely! 
sembling a human head. * That ‘is’ false,’ excla 
the peasant, ‘for it is myself,’—+ana’otly' then did 
able critics shrink ‘back “aWashed: * Thisincident 
onl ve rise to the hefore-named opera; but also 
nished a fable to De la Motte, and became the grow 
work of the ‘ Tete & perruque’ of Monsieur Collé. 


: 
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A WHALE. 

A CONCERT was lately given at Ghent, within the ske- 
Jeton of the whale which was taken in winter at Ostend, 
and space enough was found for all the fashion and 
beauty of that city! 

BeExGium. 


The betrothment of the Prince Gustavus of Sweden 
with the Princess Marianne of the Netherlands, took 
place on the 25th of June, at the Palace of Loo, where 
the whole of the Royal Family were present. His 
Royal Highness was named directly afterwards by the 
King, Major-General in the service of the Low 
Countries. 

INVOLUNTARY ATTEMPT AT SUICIDE. 

The travelling clerk of a German commercial house, 
aged 18, ee recently arrived at Leipsig, after travel- 
ling a great distance with much despatch ; and he was 
so fatigued by his exertions, that, on his arrival at the 
inn, he threw himself into a chair and immediately fell 
asleep. The fever, caused by travelling, produced most 
fearful dreams in the mind of the young man, and 
under the influence of imaginary horrors, without 
awaking, he drew his.penknife from his pocket, and 
stabbed himself in various parts of the body ; the loss 
of blood caused him to faint, and he fell upon the floor, 
when his host’s attention being attracted by the sound, 
he found his guest weltering in gore, and yet asleep. 
On being restored to his senses, he was dreadfully 
shocked at the act he had unwittingly committed ; and 
a surgeon having been sent for, he was (but with no 
little difficulty) saved from death. 

Frencn Doctors’ Commons. 

Very many of the French institutions might be well 
imitated, and very many of their customs adopted by 
ourselves. Questions of divorce and separation, as 
well as those arising under wills, are all adjudged by 
the civil courts of France ; and when we find the 
causes refer in general to the year preceding that in 
which they are decided, not for their legal origin, but 
for the events themselves which have produced them, 
we have little reason to boast of our Courts of Chan- 
cery, and Exchequer, and those of Doctors’ Commons. 
If the admirers of Lord Eldon and delay object, that 
business thus rapidly got through be ill done, we 
wholly deny it. No sentence, civil or criminal, is given 
without being motivé ; and the premises are stated with 
their conclusions, which latter are not only conform- 
able to law, but, what is better, to common sense. In- 
stead of divorce as the consequence of alultery being 
solely attainable by the wealthy and influential classes 
of society as with us, it is accorded, upon just grounds, 
to persons of every rank, while imprisonment for a 
greater or less term attends the guilty parties, and the 
seducer is also liable to a fine and todamages. It was 
proposed ty Lord Erskine to punish adultery with 
death. Without looking to the source whence the 
proposition was derived, God knows we have enough 
of capital punishments already, and for reasons scarcely 
necessary to be stated, adultery (as society is consti- 
tuted) should never be rendered subject to extreme 
penalty; but, wgze we without distinction of noble or 

asant to award no very severe imprisonment to this 

igh offence, it would soon become far less fashionable 
and the morals of the female part of the community 
would be less endangered, when the details of vice were 
accompanied with those of its punishment, instead of 
being considered, as they now are, rather interesting 
than disgraceful. The very association, in the records 
of crim. con., of the names of a butcher, or baker, or 
candlestick-maker, with those of the wealthy and noble 
of the land, would have a most miraculous efiect, as a 
mere mattér of taste, in diminishing crime by the de- 
sire of withholding its publicity. 

Tue Nun oF CuaTEAu-Rovx. 

At Chatean-roux, in the department of L’Indre in 
France, a circumstance has recently occurred which 
has excited much interest in its inhabitants ; and which, 
had the highly talented Mrs. Radcliffe been living, 

ht have afforded her a subject for ‘ a Romance of 

Life,’ and superseded the necessity of ingrafting 
on ancient manners and earlier times the fruits of a 
fertile imagination, 

It is not long since that, in the near neighbourhood 

-roux, a conyent for the reception of nuns 
was established, principally through the zeal and exer- 
tions of a pious lady of the name of D— ; and her la- 
bours were rewarded by her nomination as Superior of 
the proposed monastery. Notwithstanding the exten- 
sion of devotion in Franee since the Restoration, she 

* Hold your tongue—I think nothing of killing a man—I 
_— — two hundred negroes, ont can “aa eamese 








found much difficulty in procuring females to associate 
with her: and as ‘no one is a prophet in his own 
country,’ she resigned in despair the hope of convert- 
ing her neighbours to her views: and has been aceus- 
tomed, for several years past, to travel throughout 
France; and, by her representations and persuasions, 
has succeeded in recruiting for the convent; although 
reports were largely and liberally circulated in its 
neighbourhood, that the means to which she frequently 
resorted for the purpose of enticing females to her In- 
stitution, were neither honest in themselves nor cre- 
ditable to her character and profession. About four 
years since, in her pious pilgrimage, chance threw her 
into the company of an amiable, beautiful, and accom- 
plished young lady, named Eliza G—, resident in an- 
other part of the kingdom ; and the indefatigable Su- 
perior instantly decided that Mademoiselle G— should 
become her prey. She invited her to her country house 
on a visit ; and the unsuspecting girl separated hérself 
from her friends, trusting in her new and devout ac- 
quaintance ; and at the termination of her journey, 
found herself enclosed within a convent’s walls. Shortly 
after her arrival the death of a novice occurred (and 
report has stated that many of the younger females 
died suddenly) and the principal part in the funeral 
ceremony was allotted to Eliza G—. Her youth 
and loveliness; her grace, the charms of a rich and 
melodious voiee, but more the melancholy expres- 
sion of her fine countenance impressed the crowds that 
filled the chapel, to witness the scene, with the warm- 
est interest in her favour. From that moment the 
chapel was thronged on occasions of divine service, by 
the inhabitants of Chateau-roux ; and its walls were in- 
sufficient to contain the multitudes who panted to hear 
her voice, or to catch a glimpse of her figure. The 
public interest became intense; and it appears to have 
excited alarm in the mind of the Superior. for suddenly 
the fair novice was withdrawn from all observation ; 
she was no more seen or heard of, until it was an- 
nounced that she had privately assumed the veil. All 
that had been collected by the partial observation per- 
mitted to the public, of the conduct of the Superior, 
and the transactions in the convent, were calculated to 
make an impression little favourable to either. The 
unfortunate, nun became the subject of general conver- 
sation and general sympathy ; rumours of persecution 
and force having been employed in her regard were ge- 
nerally circulated ; they reached the ears of the higher 
secular clergy of the place ; the Superior had left the 
convent to proéced on her usual circuit; and, after 
years of inquiry as to a sister’s fate, one, who repre- 
sented himself as her brother, had been induced to 
suspect that she was there confined, and opportunely 
arrived as the attention of the proper authorities had 
been attracted to the circumstance. An order was im- 
mediately accorded him for the production of her he 
sought ; and full of hope and joy he proceeded to the 
convent ; he produced his warrant for seeing his sister ; 
the nun was ushered into his presence, but he knew 
her not; she was a stranger to him. Happily he had 
been accompanied by several who had formerly seen 
and admired the lovely novice, and jhey instantly ac- 
cused the nuns of deception and treachery; the reli- 
gious, on the other hand, hardily denied any know- 
ledge of the person to whom the people reterred; a 
messenger was dispatched, however, to a dignified ec- 
clesiastic in the neighbourhood, who instantly hastened 
to tke spot. By virtue of his authority he entered 
with the presumed brother into the convent; and, 
after some search, in one of the cells a female was dis- 
covered, fwho with a shriek of joy, rushed into the 
stranger’s arms. Itwas his sister, she whom he had 
so long vainly songht; and when on the very verge of 
despair had thus unexpectedly found. Interrogated by 
the churchman, her tale was one of persecution, ty- 
ranny, and hardships ; of her refusal to take the veil, 
and of the cruelty of the Superior and her Associates, 
until she had succumbed ; and, without hesitation, the 
ecclesiastic tore the symbol of her profession from 
her, and cast it to the ground; he led her forth, sup- 
ported by her brother, amid the reproaches and execra- 
tions of the holy sisterhood, where multitudes had as- 
sembled to witness the result of this strange inquiry. 
A carriage was brought, and she was placed in it; and 
as it began to move she was fist observed to smile. 
The crowd increased as it proceeded; and her entry 
into Chateaureux was attended by a popular proces- 
sion : while shouts of joy, exclamations of satisfaction, 
and many a wholesome benediction on the Superior, 
attested the pleasure of her numerous escort. Eliza 
G— is now restored to her friends; and it is to be 
hoped, that punishment awaits the author of her long 
endured misery, as the minister for ecclesiastical affairs 
has instituted a public inquiry on the subject. 





GERMAN THEATRICALS IN Paris. 

The success of the Company of British actors has 
attracted a troop of German performers to Paris, where 
they propose shortly to open a theatre. Hence, it is 
said, they will proceed to London; and there give, in 
their native language, the pieces of Schiller, Goéthe, 
Kotzebue, and others. 


_ COLERIDGE AND THE CRITIC. 
* Your ‘‘ Remorse” is too brilliant ;—luxurious of 
style ; 
Tt wearies with wit ; it surfeits in brief,’ 
‘ If true, Sir,’ the author replied, with a smile, 
‘ But take up your poem, and you'll soon find relief.’ 


CourRaGE. 
‘I must own, my dear friend, in candidly speaking, 
I ne’er gave you credit for courage so great— 
Evincing no terror, a duel in seeking ;— 
Have you thought, may I ask, what may chance be your 
fate?’ 


‘Pho! pho! I am determin’d to enter the field ;— 
My honour I prize above comfort or pelf ;— 

And against all alarm I’m sufficiently steeled, 
For my foe is more cowardly far than myself.’ 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Mr. Eber’s Seven Years of the King’s Theatre, in one vol., 
8vo., illustrated with Portraits, will be published on Friday the 
11th instant. 

Mr. Bernays has in the press, a selection from the German 
Poets, with grammatical and explanatory notes, for the use of 
students of German Literature. 

Mr. John H. Brady, late of the Legacy Duty Office, So- 
merset House, has in the press, a second and improved 
edition of his ‘ Plain Advice to the Public to facilitate the 
making of Their Own Wills.’ 

In a few days will be published, Past Feelings Renovated, or 
Ideas occasioned by the perusal of Dr. Hibbert’s Philosophy of 
Apparitions. Written with the view of counteracting any 
Sentiments approaching Materialism, which that work, how- 
ever unintentional on the part of the author, may have a 
tendency to produce. 

In demy 8vo., a new Dictionary, French-English and Eng- 
lish-French, ‘compiled from Boyer and Deletanville, by D. 
Boileau, is just ready for publication. 

A wew edition of the Prorouncing and Explanatory Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, for the use'of Schools, &c , 
on the plan of Sheridan, by Stephen Jones, with considerable 
additions and improvements, will be published in a few days. 

In a few days will be published, Annotations on the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, designed for the use of Students at the Uni- 
versity, and Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Reverend 
M. Bland, D.D., F.R.S., Rector of Lilley, Herts, Prebendary of 
Wells, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

In July, in a pocket volume, a new edition revised, of the 
Cambrian Tourist. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING EHE WEEK. 


Carey’s Itinerary, eleventh edition, with additions, is. 

Almack’s Revisited, second edition, revised, 3 yols., 8vo., 
il. 118. 6d. 

Walsh on Early Christian Coins, second edition, with 38 plates, 


7s. 6d. 

Rev. Wm. Fletcher’s Picturesque Primer, {with 120 engravings, 
4s. 6d. 

Trne Stories, from English History, by a Mother, author of 
* Always Happy,’ &c., second edition, enlarged, 7s. 6d. 

Transformation of a Beech Tree, 12mo., 1s. 6d. 

The Philosopher's Stone, a Tale, by the author of the ‘Smug- 
gier’s Son,’ &c., 18mo., 2s. 6d, 

Mrs. Cameron’s Token for Children, 2 vols., 18mo., 5s. 

Dr. Armstrone’s Morbid Anatomy of the Bowels, Liver, and 
Stomach, illustrated, parts 1, 2, and 3, royal 4to., 2)s. 

Trollope’s Note in Euripidi’s Treegoedias, 2 vols., 8vo., 24s. 

Wisner’s Memoirs of Mrs. Susan Huntingdon, with Essay, 
by Montgomery, 12mo., 5s. 

Jackson’s Book-keeping, third edition, 7s. 

Plain Sermons, by a Country Clergyman, 12mo., 5s. 6d. 

Archbold on Commitments and Convictions, I4s. 6d. 

Planche’s Descent of the Danube, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Salmonia, or Days of Fly-fishing, by an Angicr, 10s. 6d. 

Prelectiones Academica Oxonii Habitie, ab E. Copleston, 
8vo., 12s. 

The Rector of Overton, a novel, 3 vols., 12mo., 21s. 

Two Speeches on the Catholic Question, by Sir R. H. Inglis, 
8vo., 5S. 

Original Hymns for Social Pfayer Meetings, &c., by Jchn 
Mann, 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Miller on the Administration of Justice in the British Colonies 
én the East Indies, 8vo., 3s. 6d. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, Juxx 28.—Thursday the following degrocs were 
conferred ; 
Masters of Art.—J. E. Winterbottom, St. John’s College, 
Grand Compounder ; J. S. Masters, Jesus College. 
CamMuRIDer, JuNE 28.—The Members’ prices, of fifteeu 
guineas cach, to two Bachelors of Arts, for the encourage- 
ment of Latin prose composition, were, on Saturday last, ad- 
judged to B. H. Kennedy, of St. John’s College, and V. F. 
Hovenden, of Trinity College.—Subject, De origine Scriptura 
Alphabetice.—Undergraduates, no prize adjudged. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 
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Just Published, 
HE BEGGAR’S PETITION. Engraved in 
the line manner, by A. W. WARREN, from a Picture by 
W. F. WirnerineTon, in the possession of G. Morant, Esq. 
Size, 10 inches by 74 wide. Prints, 10s. 6d. ; French Proofs, 
16s.; India Proofs, 21s. ; Before Letters, 31s. 6d. 
London : Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 
6, Pall Mall; and sold by F. G. Moon, Threadneedle-street. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 
The DANCING BEAR. Engraved by H. Meyer, after a 
Picture by W. F. Wiruerinoton. Size, 25 inches by 20 high. 
Prints, 21s.; Proofs, India, 31s, 6d.; before Letters, 42s. 





ENICE.—Mr. PROUT’S Celebrated Picture 

of CAMPANILE, DUCAL PALACE, BRIDGE of SIGHS, 

PRISON, &c., at VENICE, Exhibited this Year at the Water 

Colour Exhibition, (No. 21,) will be engraved in the finest line 

manner, by Henry Le Kevx, Esq,, to form a Companion Plate 
to the ‘ Temple of Jupiter,’ after J. M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A. 

Price, to Subscribers only, Prints, 31s. 6d.; Proofs, 63s. ; 
India Proofs, 84s. ; Proofs, before Letters, 6/. 6s. 

As this Plate will be engraved in the most exquisite style, 
and with extreme delicac¢y, the strictest attention will be paid 
in delivering the Proofs and Prints precisely in the order of 
Subscription, and the names of Subscribers are, therefore, 
respectfully solicited to be forwarded, without delay, to Mr. 
Prout, 4, Brixton Place, Brixton’; ‘orto the Publishers, Moon, 
Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to’the King, 6, Pall Mall; and 
F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street. 

London, July, 1828. 





NEW BOOKS, 
Printed for and Published by SamurL MAUNDER, 
10, Newgate-street ; and Sold by all Booksellers in the 
Kingdom. 


A: HE OMNIPRESENCE of the DIETY. 

A Poem. Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord 
Bishop of London. By Rosert MonrGomery. Post 8vo., 
fifth edition, price 78. 6d. boards. 

* In every page we find ‘thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn.” The author appears to have felt that he stood in 
the presence of Him -whose greatness he was celebrating; to 
Him he has prayed for inspiration, and from Him he has re- 
ceived it..—‘ A purer body of ethics we have never read, and 
he who could peruse it without emotion, clothed as it is in the 
graceful garb of poetry, must have a very cold and insensible 
heart.’—Vide The Times, April 1. 

It is, indeed, a magnificent and sublime composition ; in the 
very highest class of English sacred y.’— Literary Gazette. 

2. DEATH’S DOINGS. Second Edition. Consisting of 
Thirty Copper-plate Engravings, by R. Dacixy ; with IIlustra- 
tions in Prose and Verse, by many of the most popular Writers 
of the day. 2 vols., 8vo., boards, price 24s, 

* Death’s Doings will have a run.’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

3. THE TALE of a MODERN GENIUS. 3 vols., boards, 
price 24s. 

‘ It is impossible to reac the story without being interested.’— 
Literary Chronicle. 

4. The PUFFIAD. A Satire. Post 8vo., boards, price 6s. 

5. FACETIL2 CANTABRIGIENSES. With a Portrait of 
Porson. Foolscap 8vo., price 5s. 

6. A PICTURESQE TOUR by the New Roap over the 
SPLUGEN. Illustrated by 13 Views, taken on the spot, by 
G. C., Esq. Royal 4to., price 21s. 

7. TAVERN ANECDOTES. A Lounge-Book for Londoners 
and their Country Cousins. With a Humorous Frontispiece. 
Foolscap, 8vo., price 6s. 

8. SCENES IN PALESTINE; or, Dramatic Sketches from 
the Bible. By J. F. Penni, Author of ‘ The Tale of a Modern 
Genius,’ &c. &c., price 5s. 

‘ There is a richness of versification, often rising into sub- 
limity, in some of these pieces, which would do credit to any 
poet of the present day.’—Literary Chronicle. 

9. FAIRY FAVOURS, with Orger Taxes. By E. F. Dac- 
Ley, Authoress of ‘The Birth-Day.’ 

10. THE LITTLE LEXICON ; or, ‘Multum in Parvo’ of the 
English Language. An unique Dictionary, remarkable for its 
diminutive size, its clear and distinct type, and its accuracy.— 
Royal 72mo., price, in boards, 4s. 6d.; roan or calf let., 6s. 6d. ; 
ditto, tuck, 7s.; mor. gilt, 7s. 6d.; mor. tuck, 8s.; mor. 
lock, 9s. 

‘If this volume is small enough to be called a toy (for it is 
about the length of ‘ the fore-finger of an alderman’,) it is well 
enough done to be thought a very useful abridgement of Dr. 
Johnson’s great Dictionary.’'—Literary Gazette. 

11. THE MINIATURE GRAMMAR. Printed on the same 
plan. Price Is. 

*“Aperrect Tom Thumb of Grammars, and a worthy com- 
panion of the Little Lexicon.’—Ibid. 

12. MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH EXAMPLES ; containing 
Numerous Exercises, with a Key. Being a Sequel to the 

Miniature Grammar, price 1s. 
18. THE ECONOMIST OF TIME; or, Golden Rules for 
growing * Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise.’ Founded chiefly upon 
Dr. Franklin’s model. Price Is. 
14. THE PRACTICAL ECONOMIST OF TIME; with the 
Tables ruled for One Year, according to Dr. Franklin’s plan. 
Price Is. 
N.B. The Two, neatly done up in case, price 3s. 
15. THE COMPLETE ANGLER; or, Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation. By Isaac Walton and Charles Cotton. With cor- 
rect Engravings of the River-Fish, and Portraits of the Au- 
thors. Foolscap, 8vo., neat. Price fs. 
16. THE STRANGER’S GUIDE ; or, New Ambulator for the 
Tour of 25 Miles round the Metropolis. With a correct Map. 
4s. 6d. boards. 
17. PLATT’S HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOK ; containing Les- 
sons for every Day in the Year ; with appropriate Sunday Les- 
sons. Price 5s. bound. 
18. THE HOUSEWIFE’S DIRECTORY ; a Complete System 
of Domestic Economy. Price 4s. 6d., bound in red cloth. 
19. NETWORK: or, Thought in Idleness. Foolscap 8vo., 
neat. Price 5s., boards. 
20. THE NEW UNIVERSAL LETTER-WRITER. A perfectly 
original Work, and quite adapted to the habits and manners of 


MR. BROOKBS’S MUSEUM.—ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
FIRST TWELVE DAYS. 


R. GEORGE ROBINS has the honour of 
announcing to the Medical Profession, that the FIRST 
DAY’S SALE of this splendid and most valuable COLLEC- 
TION of ANATOMICAL and ZOOTOMICAL PREPARA- 
TIONS, which will commence on Monday the l4th of July, 
at One o’clock, will be devoted to Gentlemen professing 
the Obstetric Department of the Chirurgical Art, and also 
Accoucheurs, when the whole of the highly-interesting sub- 
jects, comprising Models and Casts, accurately painted from 
nature, of nearly every case of natural and preternatural par- 
turient presentation that has , with a multitude of 
Casts of fatal monstrosities, of every species, almost ad infi- 
nitum, either actually delled or lded from recent un- 
fortunate individuals, chiefly under Mr. BROOKES’S acute eye, 
WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
at the Theatre of Anatomy, Blenheim-street, without the least 
reserve ; including achoice display of Pathological subjects, 
of extreme moment to all Gentlemen engaged in the depart- 
ment of Surgery ; some of the specimens are even taken from 
morbid limbs, amputated by that celebrated surgeon, Mr. Pett, 
for spina ventosa, &c., and others from corresponding incurable 
maladies, which having resisted the skill of the first Surgeons 
of the present day, have, as a dernier resource, been subjected 
to extirpation or amputation, or have terminated fatally from 
being irremedial. 
First AND SeconpD Day’s SALE.—Mopxt Room.—Models 
and Casts of the Gravid Uterus, Foetal Monstrosities, a multi- 
tude of fac-similies of Pathological Subjects of the greatest in- 
terest, a splendid and most interesting series of accurate Dis- 
sections of the Human Brain, &c. 
Tarrp Day’s SALk.—The Anatomy and Pathology of the 
Horse, Zebra, Quagga, Ass, and Kangaroo. Highly interest- 
ing to Veterinary Surgeons, Zoologists, &c. 
Fourtn Day’s SALe.—The Anatomy and Pathology of the 
Human Bladder, Kidneys, and contiguous Viscera ; a multi- 
tude of Human and Comparative Calculi, with their Analysis, 
by one of the most celebrated Chymists. 
Firra Day’s Sate.—Order Pleroenta, 
Order Insectivora, Exincisorra, Marsuepi 
Sixtu Day’s Save.—Lion, Tiger, Dog, Bear, Whale, Seal, 
Merse, &c. 
Seventu Day’s SALE.—Wet Preparations, consisting of the 
Anatomy and Pathology of the Male Organs of Generation, 
the Larynx, Pharynx, Tongue, Lungs, &c. 
E1catnu Day’s Sate.—Zoo.ocy: Apes, Baboons, Monkeys, 
Beavers, Rats, &c. 
Nints Day’s SaLe.—Anatomical and Pathological Prepa- 
rations in Spirits. 
Tenta Day’s SAte.—Zoo.ocy: The Order Ruminantia. 
ELEVENTH Day’s Sack.—Anatomy. 
Twe.rru Day’s SaLe.—ZooLocy: The Elephant, Hippo- 
potamus, Rhinoceros, Goat, Sheep, &c. 
The Sale will continue 25 days. 
Descriptive Catalogues, in two parts, may be had at the 
Principal Towns in England: also, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dublin ; at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Frankfort ; and at Mr. 
Geo. Robins’s Office, Covent-garden, (at 2s. 6d. each part,) 
without which no one can be admitted to the exhibition. 
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In 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s., 


HE MILITARY SKETCH BOOK; Remi- 
niscences of Seventeen Years in the Service Abroad and 
at Home. By an Orricer of the Line. 
These volumes form a delightful pendant to the Naval 
Sketch Book. There are some excellent descriptions of the 
various campaigns in which the author has served. Like his 
predecessor, he has mingled with his anecdotes a due propor- 
tion of graver matter, which will tend to make the book use- 
ful, as well as amusing to military men. He, however, fre- 
quently indulges his richly humorous talent, in which he com- 
bines very considerable powers of observation, with a high 
relish for the ludicrous. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 
HE NIGHT WATCH; or, TALES of the 
SEA. 
Part I.—The Captain’s Story :—Leaving Home—Going on 
Board—Life at Sea—Sunday at Sea—Advice to Midshipmen— 
Battle of Trafalgar—Sea Saturnalia—Crossivg the Line—Cock- 
pit Court-Martial—Cockpit Chronicle—Naval Theatricals— 
Wreck—Boarding a Galliot—Passing Lieutenant—The Duel— 
The Captain’s Return to England—Levee at the Admiralty— 
The Captain Abroad—Matrimony. Part I1.—The Master’s 
Story :—The Shipwreck—The Smugglers—Impressment—De- 
sertion—Scenes at Portsmouth—Pay-day on Board—Sailing— 
St. Helena. Part IJ1.—The Boatswain, a Forecastle Yarn :— 
The Boatswain’s Genealogy—The Boatswain in Love—The 
Discovery —Tie Boatswain in London—Playing Noah— 
Cruising in the Channel—A Cruise in Point Street after Pay- 
day—The Boatswain's Spell at Washington—Spell as a Suger 
at Baltimore—The Yankees at New Orleans— Ship in Harbour. 
Part 1V.—The Prisoner of War’s Story .—Losing a Ship— 
English Prisopers of War in France—Scenes in a French For- 
tress—Escape—Scraps from the Memorandum-Book of a Pri- 
soner of War. - 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 


CARPENTER’S ACHROMATIC SOLAR 

@ MICROSCOPE is exhibited every day when the Sun 
shines, from 12 o’clock till 5, at the MICROCOSM, 24, Regent- 
street, four Doors from Piccadilly. Admittance, 2s. 
It consists of about twenty scenes of living and other objects, 
magnified frém 1400 to a million of times. They are represent- 
ed on a plane, 6 feet square, and can be seen by a large com- 
pany atthe same time. 
* All the incantations of the Freischutz are far surpassed by 
the monstrous forms in a single drop of water; and it is im- 
possible to convey any idea of these wonderful phenomena, 
without witnessing this surprising exhibition of their shapes 
and habits.—Literury Gazette. 
THE DIURNAL MICROSCOPE EXHIBITION is open as 





- comprising Preparations, Illustrative of 


——————————————— 
MR. BROOKES’S CELEBRATED MUSEUM AND THRA«’ 
OF ANATOMY. ae 


R. GEORGE ROBINS has the pleasure ty 
announce to the Medical World, that he has beep 
honoured by the instructions of Joshua Brooks, Esq., PF. 
F.L.S, &c. &e., to SELL by AUCTION, on Monpay the 14th 
of July, and Twenty follo days (Sunday and Monday 
always excepted,) at the Theatre of Anatomy, in Blenheim. 
street, London, 
THE ANATOMICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL MUSEUM oF 
THIS LEARNED ANATOMIST. 
It includes every description of Anatomical Preparation caj- 
culated for the elucidation of all parts of the human body anq 
its diseases, both dried and in spirits, with a multitude 
OF PATHOLOGICAL Spec ner 
a very extensive scale; Casts and Models of the Gavia 
Uterus, taken from individuals who have fallen victims either 
during or subsequent to q mstrating almost 
every variety of presentation of the Foetus, Twins, &c. Besides 
which there is an extensive collection of Foetuses and Casts of 
ditto, of every period of Utero Gestation, and every 
of mal-conformation ; in fact, this scientific Repertorium has 
acquired its justly extensive reputation from the well known 
acumen displayed by its enlightened Founder. In addition, 
but forming the first part of the sale, the extensive and per. 
fectly unique 
COLLECTION OF ZOOTOMICAL SUBJECTS, 
chiefly comprising the Skeletons of almost all the Mamalia and 
Birds, including three Elephants, male and female, two Hip. 
potami, two Rhinoceroses, and a Giraffe, with many splen. 
did Vascular Preparations of both classes of Animals, as welj 
as some superb Skeletons of Reptiles and Fishes, injected 
specimens, &c.; a large display of the rarest Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes stuffed, with some Cases of Insects ; 
and further, the Hippiatrist or Veterinary Surgeon will finda 
most interesting display of the Anatomy and Pathology of the 
Horse. The Museum comprebends 
UPWARDS OF 3,000 PREPARATIONS, 
in glass, containing a choice selection of various parts of the 
human body ; likewise a great assortment of diseased bones, 
in many of which the morbid affection is very remarkable, 
Amongst these, a cranium, brought from Lima, extensively 
afflicted with osteitis, is probably unique. Numerous and an. 
commonly fine illustrations of the ravages made by syphilis in 
the osseous structure of man, the dreadful results of which 
are seen in a fine series of crania, and in most other bones, 
There is one 
INVALUABLE SPECIMEN OF THE LUXATION OF 
THE 


of the os femoris into the foramen thyroideum, and from the 
ligamentum obturas becoming ossified, it is formed into a con. 
cave receptacle for its alien tenant. 

The whole forming the finest exhibition that ever was 
sented to the attention, and for the admiration, of the 
world ; one which, to the latest period, will reflect immortal 
honour on the zealous and highly-gifted individual who, at 
expense of 30,000/., and a sacrifice of thirty years of his 
has accomplished this Herculean task. The limits of an 
vertisement necessarily preclude going into a further detail, 
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but descriptive Catalogues are ready, and may be had at the 
principal towns in England; at Edinburgh, Glasgow, ani 
Dublin; at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Frankfort ; and of M. 
Robins, Covent Garden, at 2s. 6d. each, without which no one 
can be admitted to this Exhibition. 





This day are published in one vol., 12mo., price 4s. in boards, 

UTLINES of PRACTICAL EDUCATION; 

or, a Brief Statement of the course of Elementary, 
Mathematical, Classical, and Philosophical Stadies, pursued 


his own pupils. By James BUTLER. 
Published b Hamilt yn, Adams and Co., London; 


B. Hudson, Birmingham. 












IN HIGH LIFE; A NOVEL 
Edited by the Authoress of ‘ Flirtation.’ 
* A mon avis, l’Hymen et ses liens 4 
Sont les plus grands, ou des maux ou des biens 
Point de milieu : Yetat du mi 
Est des humains le plus cher avantage, 
Qnand le rapport des esprits, des cceurs, 
Des sentimens, des gouts, et des humeurs, 
Serre ces liens tissus par la em it, 
’Amour forme, et que ’honneur epure. 
een — L’ Enfant Prodigut. 
Printed for Henry Cotsurn, New Burlington- 


In 2 Vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
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E. June. ora need Winds. | Weather 
2m 
oe 17632170° 5 3. | Serene. |, 
2 ~}Mon. 30|763°|70° | 29. 65 N.S. 
SZirnes. 1934 (694 | 29. 64 | S.S. W. | Ditto. 
5 Z\wed. 2\67 |72 | 29. 63 S.  |Fair. cl. 
= elrhur. 3/723 |743 | 29. 57 | S.W. | Ditto. 
S <|Frid. 4/744 29. 52 | Ditto. | Ditto. 
= o,/Satur. 5/71 |65 | 29. 52 Ditto. Serene. 
‘E |Sun. 6/75 {664 | 29. 52 | Ditto. |L. Shrs. 

Highest temperature at noon, 81°. S. Asp. shade. 

Astr ical Observat: 
at 3h, am” 


The Sun and Mars iu — on Tuesday, 

The Sun in Apogeum on . 

Venus’s geocentric long. on Sunday, at 13° 19! in Leo. | 
ditt 7° 35’ in Cap 


Mar’s ditto ‘0 } 
Jupiter’s ditto ditto ° 32’ in Scorpio. 
Sun's ditto ditto _ 7s 
Length of day on Sunday, 16 h, 24min. nye * 
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London: Printed and Published every Wed 
by Wittiam Lewsr, at the Office, 147, 
Somerset House. Sold also at the Branch 
blished at 33, Old Bond-street, for the West 
74, Cannon-street, City ; and 8, Chain Gate, 
Borough, near London Bridge, for the East 
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